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When  you  think  scalability,  it’s  time  to  think  software. 


Today’s  Web-driven  world  demands  a  faster  way  to 
scale  up  and  out.  But  instead  of  thinking  hardware,  it’s 
time  to  think  smarter  software,  as  in  the  modular  and 
scalable  Microsoft®  server  platform. 


THINK  UPTIME  “Microsoft  provides  scalable  and  reliable^ 
products  at  an  unbeatable  price  with  the  ability  to  scale 
out,  not  just  up.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  add  new  servers 
without  costly  downtime.”  —  Don  Heckman,  VP,  Engineering 
Program  Management,  Qwest 


The  Microsoft  server  platform  gives  you  the  choice  of 
thinking  bigger,  smaller,  up,  or  out.  That  way  you  can  deploy 
Microsoft  SQL  Server™  2000  on  Windows®  2000  Datacenter 
Server  for  heavy-duty  ERP  and  transaction  processing, 
and  scale  up  to  support  terabytes  of  data  and  millions 
of  transactions.  Or  scale  out  with  Microsoft  Application 
Center  2000  by  adding  clusters  of  Windows  2000-based 


*  Source:  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  October  2001.  ©  2002  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  nar 


Road  warriors  rejoice.  The  all-new  Mobile  Intel®  Pentium®  4  Processor  -  M 


is  here,  specifically  designed  for  mobility.  Intel’s  Micro  FCPGA  packaging 
technology  enables  a  whole  new  generation  of  thin,  light  notebooks. 


©2002  Intel  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo.  Enhanced  Intel  SpeedStep  and  Pentium  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  suos" l  anes  in  !:k>  United  St  it*  ••  : 
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Introducing  the  Mobile  Intel*  Pent 


more. 


And  Enhanced  Intel®  SpeedStep™  Technology  delivers  record-high  performance 
as  well  as  long-lasting  battery  power.  For  more  about  the  fastest  mobile 
processors  in  history,  visit  www.intel.com/ebusiness/mobile. 
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WHEN  YOUR  EMPLOYEES  CANT  ACCESS  INFORMATION, 
IT'S  NOT  JUST  TIME  THEY'RE  WASTING. 


HELLO  TOMORROW  j  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES eBUSINESS  ca.com/portal 

©2001  Computi'i  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 


CleverPath”  Portal  .  Access  for  anyone.  Any  time.  Anywhere. 


A  few  wasted  minutes  Here  or  there  doesn't  seem  like  much.  But  multiply  that  by 
thousands  of  users  worldwide  and  suddenly  you've  wasted  a  whole  lot  of  time  and 
money.  That's  why  we  created  CleverPath  Portal.  It's  a  revolutionary  personalized 
workspace  that  provides  each  user  with  the  ability  to  access  and  utilize  applications 
and  data  from  anywhere  in  your  entire  enterprise,  at  any  time.  And  it's  all  easily 
accessible  and  clearly  organized  right  on  their  desktop.  So  it's  right  where  they 
need  it,  just  the  way  they  like  to  see  it.  Which  means  they  won't  ever  have  to  waste 
another  second  looking  for  information.  And  you  won't  waste  another  cent. 
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Darwin  has  been  conducting  surveys  of  CEOs,  CIOs  and 
other  executives  about  important  business  issues.  Read 
the  results  in  our  new  Research  Center. 
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past  Darwin  articles  in  the  Darwin  Archives. 
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Smart  cards,  Web  access  from  airplanes,  P2P  for  business. 
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world?  Read  Fear,  a  weekly  column  by  Web  Editorial 
Director  Art  Jahnke,  and  tell  us  what  you  think. 
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How  can  I  create  a  workplace  that  is  fun?  Why  is  Disney 

so  good  at  CRM?  You  ask— our  experts  answer.  Just 

Ask  Darwin. 
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AVAVA 


accenture 


See  where  I’m  coming  from.  It  takes  vision  to  know  what  your  customers 

want.  Now  Accenture  has  teamed  with  Avaya  to  provide  leading-edge  CRM  solutions  that  do  more  than 


just  connect  customers,  but  help  anticipate  their  needs.  Whether  it’s  phone,  email  or  web,  Avaya’s 
intelligent  voice  and  data  technology  and  Accenture's  visionary  CRM  expertise  help  you  make  the  most 


of  your  Investment.  Let  Avaya  power  your  business  to  make  every  contact  count.  Visit  avaya.com/learnmore. 
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Darwin  Evolves 

Evolution  can  be  a  bruising  process,  particularly  when  the 
environment  turns  nasty  and  mutation  becomes  purely  a 
matter  of  survival  rather  than  of  incremental  change.  (Think 
meteor  strike.)  Upon  launching  Darwin  in  June  2000,  we 
declared  that  we  were  going  to  be  all  about  business  evolu¬ 
tion  in  an  information  age.  Now  we,  too,  face  an  archetypal 
evolutionary  challenge:  how  to  continue  breathing  in  what 
has  become  a  sharply  deoxygenated  atmosphere. 

Born  into  the  palmiest  of  publishing  climates,  Darwin's 
four  charter  issues  were  chock  full  of  ads.  Magazines  were 
then  almost  obscenely  fat  with  technology  advertising; 
single  issues  of  some  titles  routinely  outweighed  cast-iron 
doorstops.  None  of  us,  here  or  at  other  publications,  were 
foolish  enough  to  think  the  boom  would  last  forever,  but 
neither  did  we  foresee  the  grinding  onset  of  the  nuclear 
winter  that  has  spread  across  our  sector  of  the  industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  recently  upbeat  Alan  Greenspan,  it 
appears  the  recovery  will  likely  be  slow  and  shallow,  and 
will  occur  later  in  some  segments  than  in  others.  As  a 
controlled  publication,  sent  free  to  qualified  subscribers, 
Darwin  lives  almost  exclusively  on  advertising  revenues. 
Among  our  usual  prospects— the  technology  vendors  — 
marketing  budgets  are  unprecedentedly  thin.  Despite  the 
enthusiastic  reception  we've  received  all  along  from  readers 
and  advertisers  alike,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 


pace  of  recovery  won't  be  rapid  enough  to  give  us  the  oxy¬ 
gen  we  need  in  the  near  term. 

But  we  also  believe  very  strongly  in  what  we've  created. 
The  need  for  a  publication  like  Darwin  —  whose  goal  is  to 
make  literate  sense  of  technology's  hype,  hooey  and  mani¬ 
fest  opportunities  — is  no  less  urgent  today  than  it  was  two 
years  ago,  or  will  be  two  years  from  now.  In  fact,  if  we 
were  to  anticipate  a  resurgent  economy  in  2004,  we  would 

J 

surely  launch  another  magazine  built  substantially  along  the 
lines  of  Darwin. 

So,  like  many  other  businesses,  we  face  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  now.  How  can  we  continue  to  serve  the  needs 
of  readers  and  advertisers  while  still  reckoning  with  the 
harsh  facts  of  the  current  environment?  After  considerable 
internal  debate  and  deliberation,  we  have  decided  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  of  Darwin  as  a  print  product  and  to 
morph,  for  the  time  being,  into  an  online-only  form.  Today's 
environment— like  the  bubble  that  preceded  it— is  tempo¬ 
rary.  And  when  the  time  is  right,  we  will  have  survived  to 
launch  again  in  print  (which  is  still  the  most  pleasing  and 
convenient  way  to  package  in-depth  information). 

The  formative  era  of  Darwin's  existence  has  been  a  great 
adventure.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  our  150,000  readers 
and  to  the  advertisers  whose  support  has  brought  us  this 
far.  We  urge  you  all  to  stay  with  us  as  we  heed  the  environ¬ 
mental  imperative  and  mutate  to  fight  another  day.  You 
will  find  the  May  issue  and,  for  now,  future  issues  of  our 
award-winning  content  at  our  award-winning  website: 
www.  darwinmag.  com . 

As  always,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you: 
mccreary@darwinmag.  com . 
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"FedEx  depends  on  KPMG  Consulting  to 
know  their  business  and  operations,  to 
navigate  internally,  and  get  things  done. 

We  are  an  integral  part  of  the  team  inside 
FedEx.  We  understand  how  to  design, 
facilitate,  and  execute  from  strategy 
through  integration. 

The  bottom  line,  we  help  reduce  costs  and 
deliver  efficiency  breakthroughs  company¬ 
wide.  It's  a  solid  partnership." 


Scott  A,  Rosenberger 

Client  Relationship  Managing  Director, 

Consumer  &  Industrial  Markets,  KPMG  Consulting 


“We  told  KPMG  Consulting: 

We  absolutely,  positively  had  to 
have  the  system  in  7  months..." 


James  S.  Hudson 

Corporate  Vice  President,  Strategic  Financial  Planning  &  Control, 
Chief  Accounting  Officer  &  CFO,  FedEx  Corporate  Services 


"...And  they  delivered.  A  new  Web-based 
financial  system  in  just  7  months.  It's 
already  helping  us  cut  costs,  improve 
information  availability,  and  boost 
profitability. 

We  streamlined  the  financial  processes  of 
our  service  organization.  We're  now  at  a 
best-in-class,  2-day  close  process." 


— 


©  Copyright  2002,  KPMG  Consulting,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  KPMG  Consulting,  Inc.  is  an  independent  consulting  company. 
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Good  Business  Strategy: 
Secure  Your  Information. 


Internet  access  has  changed  the  way  your  business  has  to  protect 
itself.  Gateway  has  the  technology  solutions  to  help  keep  your 
information  secure.  We  offer  security  audits,1  physical  access 
solutions  and  network  protection  options. 

A  Gateway  Network  Solution  Provider  can  come  on-site  to 
assess  your  security  needs,  provide  you  with  a  detailed  report  and  make 
recommendations.  Along  with  anti-virus  software,  tape  backup  products  and  surge 
protectors  to  safeguard  your  data,  Gateway  offers  a  full  range  of  robust  business 
desktops,  versatile  notebooks  and  reliable  servers.  All  are  powered  by  Intel®  processors, 
including  the  latest  Intel  Pentium  4  processor  and  the  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  III 
processor-M. 

To  further  assure  security,  count  on  Answers  by  Gateway.  This  software 
application  support  subscription  provides  ongoing  assistance  with  security  software. 

You  have  a  lot  invested  in  your  business,  thankfully  there’s  something  you  can  do 
to  help  protect  that  investment.  Call  Gateway  today. 


Gateway®  500L  Business  Desktop 

Mainstream  Office  System 

•  Intel®  Pentium®  4  Processor  1 ,60GHz 

•  128MB  DDR  SDRAM 


15"  Color  Monitor  (13.8"  Viewable) 

32MB  NVIDIA"  GeForce2  MX"200  AGP  Graphics 


20GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 
48  X  CD-ROM  Drive 
Integrated  10/100  Ethernet 
Microsoft  Works  Suite  20022  Software 
Microsoft®  Windows®XP  Professional 
1-Year  On-Site  Limited  Warranty  ' 

$799' 


Solo  5350LS  Notebook 

Desktop  Replacement 

•  14.1"  XGA  TFT  Active  Matrix  Display 

•  Mobile  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor-M  1.06GHz 

•  256MB  SDRAM 

•  20GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  Modular  3.5"  Diskette  Drive 

•  Modular  24X  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Integrated  Modem 

•  Integrated  10/100  Ethernet 

•  Microsoft®  Windows®XP  Home  Edition 

•  3-Year  Limited  Warranty1 

$1399' 

Ask  about  upgrading  your 
Solo  notebook  to  Microsoft® 

Windows'XP  Professional. 


Security  Audit1 

Don't  let  your  business  investment  go  unprotected.  The 
findings  from  the  Gateway  Security  Audit  will  be  the  first 
step  to  uncovering  potential  problems  of  your  company's 
security,  and  can  aid  in  protecting  your  entire  technology 
environment.  Services  include: 

•  Identification  of  Current  Security  Problems 
and  Potential  Issues 

•  Detailed  Custom  Report  Specific  to  Your 
Technology  Environment 

•  Prioritized  List  of  Recommendations 

•  General  Security  Advice 

$199 


Gateway®  PCs  use  genuine  Windows®  Operating  Systems 
http://www.microsoft.com/piracv/howtotell 


888.203.4556 


Come  into  your 
local  Gateway®  store. 


gateway.com 


Gateway 


1 .  The  Gateway  Security  Audit  is  intended  to  be  a  tool 
to  supplement  your  organization's  overall  security 
efforts  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  other 
security  efforts  Gateway  is  not  responsible  for  securi¬ 
ty  breaches  or  for  deficiencies  in  overall  security  meas¬ 
ures.  The  Gateway  Security  Audit  is  subject  to  unique 
Terms  and  Conditions.  Contact  a  sales  representative 
at  1 -800-GATEWAY  or  Gateway.com  for  a  free  copy. 


2.  Pocket  Streets 
for  Microsoft 
Windows  CE 
requires 
Windows  CE 
2.0  or  later. 
Hardware  avail¬ 
able  separately. 


3.  Limited  warranties  and  service  agreements  apply;  visit  gate- 
way.com  or  call  1-800-846-2000  for  a  free  copy.  Technician  will 
be  dispatched,  if  deemed  necessary  by  Gateway,  following 
other  troubleshooting  methods.  On-site  service  not  available  in 
all  locations;  you  may  be  required  to  take  or  send  your  product 
to  an  authorized  service  location.  On-site  service  excludes  mice, 
keyboards,  docking  stations,  external  peripherals  and  monitors. 


4.  Prices  and  con¬ 
figurations  sub¬ 
ject  to  change 
without  notice  or 
obligation.  Prices 
exclude  shipping 
and  handling  and 
taxes. 
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Many  Somewhat  Happier 
Returns 

REVERSE  LOGISTICS  Most  consumers  hate  the 
hassle  of  returning  merchandise.  But  if  consumers  hate  it, 
imagine  how  retailers  feel.  "The  ugliest  part  of  the  retail 
environment  is  the  returns,"  says  Jeff  Roster,  a  senior 
analyst  of  retail  at  Gartner  Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
"They  are  all  expense  with  no  upside." 

Since  retail  companies  are  intermediaries,  moving  goods 
from  manufacturers  and  distributors  to  consumers,  life  gets 
confusing  when  purchases  boomerang.  For  starters,  the 
fate  of  returns  is  complicated.  Some  are  restocked  on  store 
shelves;  others  head  back  to  the  manufacturer  or  out  for 
liquidation  (either  destroyed  or  sent  to  an  ultra-deep-dis- 
count  store);  and  some  unfortunate  returns  simply  languish 
forgotten  in  a  retailer's  warehouse. 

Now  a  new  breed  of  outsourcer  hopes  to  turn  a  profit  by 
stanching  some  of  the  pain  caused  by  this  inevitable  retailing 
by-product.  Dubbed  reverse  logistics  companies,  they  promise 
to  take  over  the  returns-management  process— from  providing 
preprinted  labels  and  local  drop-off  mailing  centers  to  taking 
care  of  the  final  disposal  of  merchandise.  This  will  save 


retailers  both  money  and  customer  satisfaction  headaches. 

Given  the  frequency  of  returns  in  retailing,  the  opportunity 
abounds.  According  to  ReturnBuy.com,  an  Ashburn,  Va.- 
based  reverse  logistics  company,  anywhere  from  8  percent 
to  40  percent  of  retail  goods  are  returned  annually,  depend¬ 
ing  on  product  category  (apparel  tops  the  list).  ReturnBuy 
puts  the  aggregate  value  of  this  merchandise  at  $62  billion. 

Al  Montgomery,  vice  president  and  global  leader  for 
logistics  and  e-fulfillment  consulting  at  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  & 
Young  in  McLean,  Va.,  credits  the  evolution  of  supply  chain 
technology  for  the  emergence  of  these  third-party  special¬ 
ists.  New  kinds  of  tracking  software  offer  "a  continuous 
view  of  material  as  it  flows  forward  in  the  supply  chain,"  he 
says.  That  forward  visibility  also  helps  retailers  follow  the 
reverse  flow  of  goods  if  they  are  returned.  Another  benefit 
is  the  emergence  of  online  marketplaces,  such  as  eBay  and 
Yahoo,  that  give  retailers  channels  for  selling  returned  mer¬ 
chandise  efficiently. 

Last  November,  The  Spiegel  Group,  a  $3  billion  retailer 
based  in  Downers  Grove,  III.,  signed  on  to  use  ReturnValet, 
a  returns-management  service  from  Newgistics,  of  Austin, 
Texas.  Designed  for  Internet  and  catalog  purchases,  Return- 
Valet  allows  consumers  either  to  use  a  return  label  that 
comes  with  the  original  product  or  to  drop  off  packages  in 
person  at  return  centers,  where  they  can  get  a  receipt  and 
credit.  Data  collected  by  ReturnValet's  software  is  tied  in  to 
Spiegel's  back-end  systems,  giving  the  company  an  aggre¬ 
gated  snapshot  in  advance  of  incoming  returns. 

As  of  mid-January,  Spiegel  had  launched  a  test  of  Return- 
Valet  in  five  cities,  and  sometime  later  this  year  it  plans  to 
roll  out  the  service  nationwide.  Although  Spiegel  declined  to 
provide  ROI  numbers  on  2001  holiday  returns,  the  company 
says  its  experience  so  far  with  the  service  is  encouraging. 

-Megan  Santos  us 


Moving  Forward,  In  Reverse 

The  market  for  reverse  logistics  providers  that  manage  returns  for  retail  goods  sold  online 
will  increase  from  $1.2  BILLION  in  2000  to  nearly  $7.5  BILLION  by  2004.  source  idc 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DANIEL  BAXTER 


Synygy  has  a  ten-year  history  of  successfully  implementing  Enterprise  Incentive  Management  (EIM) 
software  on  time,  within  budget,  and  with  consistently  high  client  satisfaction. 

Synygy  has  helped  Sun  Microsystems,  GE  Lighting,  DuPont,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Coors  Brewing,  Siemens,  and  dozens  of 
other  Global  2000  companies  turn  their  variable  pay  plans  from  an  operational  hassle  into  a  strategic  advantage. 

Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”  — providing  a  full  spectrum  of  EIM  solutions  from  enterprise  software  to  ASP  to  complete  plan  management 
outsourcing— all  with  no  up-front  cost  to  purchase  software. 

Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and  case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7970  to  learn  about  The  Synygy  Guarantee  and  why 
our  success  has  made  us  the  largest  provider  of  EIM  software  and  services.  We  guarantee  that  you  too  will  be  satisfied  with  your  Synygy  EIM  solution  — or 
we’ll  give  you  your  money  back! 


The  Incentive  Compensation  Company 


Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy  Inc.  and  Masterfile.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Secrets  and  Spies 

What  do  Bristol  Myers,  Gillette,  Lucent  and  MasterCard 
have  in  common?  They've  all  been  victims  of  economic 
espionage— the  theft  of  their  trade  secrets  by  employees 
or  competitors,  a  problem  that  is  costing  U.S.  companies 
up  to  $250  billion  a  year.  We  spoke  recently  with  Steven 
Fink,  author  of  Sticky  Fingers:  Managing  the  Global  Risk 
of  Economic  Espionage  (Dearborn,  2002),  about  why 
economic  espionage  is  a  flourishing  trade  and  what 
companies  should  do  about  it  (see  "Defense  Against  the 
Dark  Arts,"  June  2001). 

Darwin:  Why  is  economic  espionage  on  the  rise? 
Fink:  Well,  every  time  there's  a  downturn  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  or  layoffs,  economic  espionage  spikes.  As  business 
becomes  more  competitive,  trade  secrets  become  more 
valuable  and  desirable  by  competitors  who  are  looking 
for  an  economic  advantage. 

Do  market  downturns  create  a  larger  pool  of  poten¬ 
tial  spies? 

I  think  it's  a  misnomer  to  call  them  spies.  Sometimes 
there  actually  are  professional  spies,  but  often  they're 
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just  average  employees  who've  been  laid  off  or  perhaps 
want  to  quit  and  go  into  competition  against  you.  But  in 
an  economic  downturn,  where  a  lot  of  employees  are 
suddenly  out  of  a  job,  this  becomes  a  way  to  put  food 
on  the  table. 

How  is  economic  espionage  done? 

The  most  common  kinds  of  thefts  are  perpetrated  by 
employees,  former  employees  or  contract  workers.  But 
there's  still  the  very  real  danger  that  a  foreign  or  domes¬ 
tic  competitor  or  a  government  is  sponsoring  it.  It's 
important  to  understand  that  a  trade  secret  can  be  stolen 
without  the  company  ever  knowing  it's  missing.  A  trade 
secret  can  be  copied  onto  a  floppy  disk  or  e-mailed.  If 
it's  something  that's  written  down,  you  can  walk  down 
the  hall,  make  a  photocopy  and  stick  it  in  your  pocket. 
The  theft  of  a  trade  secret  is  very  easy,  very  lucrative 
and  very  boring.  It's  not  James  Bond  material. 

What  are  the  warning  signs  that  a  company  is 
being  victimized? 

There's  no  one  answer.  We've  seen  cases  where  a  com¬ 
pany's  competitor  suddenly  introduces  a  product  almost 
identical  to  something  on  the  drawing  board.  That's  a 
warning  sign.  Companies  might  see  senior  researchers 
or  computer  software  programmers  suddenly  quitting 
for  no  apparent  reason,  then  six  months  later  they've 
opened  up  a  business  in  direct  competition.  If  you  peel 
away  the  layers  of  the  onion,  you  can  sometimes  see  a 
pattern  where  somebody  who  formerly  worked  for  you 
has  ripped  you  off.  But  many  times  it's  just  not  possible 
to  spot  the  theft  of  a  trade  secret,  so  companies  need 
to  be  proactive. 

What  should  they  do  to  protect  themselves? 

There  are  three  things.  First,  identify  the  trade  secrets. 
That  may  sound  obvious,  but  there  are  many  companies 
that  don't  know  what  their  trade  secrets  are.  Second, 
take  reasonable  measures  to  protect  them.  If  it's  a  trade 
secret  that  people  have  access  to,  it  needs  to  be  locked 
up  at  night  and  not  be  widely  disseminated.  Third— and 
most  important— [companies]  need  to  train  employees 
to  know  what  a  trade  secret  is  and  how  to  protect  it. 

-Daintry  Duffy 
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/our  company  can  save  millions.  Visit  www.pacificedge.com/darwin  or  call  425-897-8800 
free  CD  featuring  the  latest  strategies  from  Project  Portfolio  Management  experts. 


Sarah’s  project  is  not  aligned 
with  company  goats. 
There  goes  $1.5  million. 


Project  Portfolio  Management 
can  save  you  millions. 


Today,  your  company  must  account  for  every 
dollar  spent.  Project  Portfolio  Management  enables 
you  to  determine  which  initiatives  make  good 
business  sense.  As  the  leading  provider  of  Project 
Portfolio  Management  solutions,  Pacific  Edge  has 
developed  The  Edge™  This  proven  mix  of  technology, 
services,  and  processes  helps  you  make  the  right 
decisions.  With  the  help  of  our  solution,  a  federal 
housing  agency  saved  $36  million.  Within 
45  days,  you  wilt  see  a  difference  in  your  own 
bottom  line. 


Portfolio  Management  for  Smarter  Business 
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Cell  phone  legislation  status 


Enacted  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  handheld  cell  phones 
while  driving. 

Considered  legislation  on 
some  type  of  cell  phone 
restrictions  while  driving. 


Considered  legislation  related 
to  cell  phones  that  did  not 
restrict  their  use. 

Did  not  consider  cell  phone 
legislation. 


SOURCE:  CONSUMER  REPORTS,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


But  You  Can  Still  Pick  Your  Toes 
in  Poughkeepsie 

CELL  PHONE  BANS  Whoever  said  talk  is  cheap  wasn't  driving 
through  the  great  state  of  New  York.  As  of  Dec.  1,  2001,  driving 
while  using  a  cell  phone  in  the  Empire  State  can  earn  you  a  fine  of 
$100.  While  42  other  states  debated  similar  measures  last  year.  New 
York  is  the  only  one  that  actually  passed  legislation  outlawing  the 
practice.  The  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  expects  the 
number  to  go  up  and  has  logged  more  than  20  pieces  of  new  anti¬ 
cell  phone  legislation  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  2002  alone. 

So  far,  though,  there  isn't  a  lot  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  cell 
phone  bans  improve  road  safety.  A  legislative  commission,  directed 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly,  conducted  a 
study  of  the  10,315  distraction-related  car  crashes  in  the  state 
between  1999  and  2000,  and  found  that  only  5.2  percent  involved 
cell  phones.  That  ranked  well  below  external  distractions,  talking 
with  passengers  and  adjusting  the  radio.  According  to  Attorney 
Ron  Grenoble,  who  headed  the  Pennsylvania  commission,  the 
greatest  distractions  tend  to  be  longer-lasting  cognitive  disruptions 
(a  10-minute  heated  argument,  for  example)  rather  than  short- 
duration  structural  ones  (fumbling  for  a  matter  of  seconds  with  a  cell 
phone).  So  far,  no  one  has  found  a  way  to  legislate  disruptions  away. 

-Ben  Worthen 
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A  Supplier's  Take  on 
Kmart's  Downfall 


RUSTY  TOOLS  Ask  Jack  Kahl  why 

Kmart  is  hurting,  and  he'll  repeat  a  quote 
attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln:  "If  I  had  but 
eight  hours  to  cut  down  a  tree,  I'd  spend  six 
hours  sharpening  my  ax."  Kahl  is  founder 
and  former  CEO  of  Manco,  the  Avon,  Ohio- 
based  makers  of  Duck  brand  duct  tape,  and 
a  supplier  to  both  Kmart  and  Wal-Mart. 

Just  what  about  this  particular  Honest 
Abe-ism  inspires  Kahl?  "That  to  me  says, 
'Invest  in  technology  and  the  people  who 
use  the  technology.'"  Wal-Mart  is  an 
acknowledged  leader  on  this  front,  whereas 
Kmart  is  an  acknowledged  also-ran.  Take 
RetailLink,  Wal-Mart's  proprietary  system  for 
sharing  sales  information  with  its  suppliers  in 
real-time.  Kahl  talks  about  watching  eager 
Manco  MBAs  with  math  degrees  playing  war 
games  with  the  data  feed,  helping  the  com¬ 
pany  hone  its  sales  strategy.  By  contrast, 
Kmart  has  rusty  tools,  he  says. 

To  Kahl's  eye,  Kmart  needs  more  than  an 
IT  fix.  The  company  doesn't  have  a  low 
enough  cost  structure  to  play  the  everyday- 
low-price  Wal-Mart  game,  Kahl  says,  yet  its 
discount  image  prevents  it  from  going  head- 
to-head  with  the  more  upscale  Target. 
"They're  in  limbo,"  he  says.  "Where's  their 
identity  going  to  come  from  now?" 

-Sari  Katin 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DANIEL  BAXTER 


AppGate”  VPN  and  AppGate  PowerBox'“  appliance  redefine  what  a  VPN  can  do  by  extending  e-security  all  the  way 
from  the  user  to  the  application.  You  thought  that  a  VPN  had  to  be  network  device  dependent?  Well,  the  AppGate 
solution  goes  further  by  offering  NAT  transparency,  network,  firewall  and  router  independency.  AppGate  offers  user 
interfaces  that  are  platform  independent  through  a  downloadable  Java®  client,  saving  your  enterprise  distribution, 
support,  and  deployment  costs.  AppGate  provides  the  scalability  to  an  unlimited  number  of  users  and 

flexibility  that  you  have  been  looking  for  in  a  VPN  solution. 

For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.appgate.com  or  give  us  a  call  at  i-866-AppGate. 


a  p  pc  ATE 

m  m  We  take  e-security 


-security  further 


AppGate,  AppGate/PowerBox  and  PowerBox  are  trademarks  of  AppGate  AB  and  AppGate  Inc.;  Java  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  ©2002  AppGate 
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We  Hope  She  Can 
Afford  Large  Fries 

PUMPING  OUT  PAGES  Think  of  prolific 
authors,  and  such  luminaries  as  Danielle  Steel 
and  Stephen  King  leap  to  mind.  Add  Joann 
Klusmeyer  to  that  list. 

Klusmeyer,  a  68-year-old  from  Norman, 

Okla.,  currently  has  more  than  35  books  for 
sale  at  eBookMall,  (www.ebookmall.com),  a 
website  that  publishes  and  sells  electronic 
books.  A  published  author  since  she  was  14, 
Klusmeyer  writes  series  books  for  children, 
adolescents  and  adults.  Among  her  themes 
are  historical  fiction  set  in  the  early  days  of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  Bible-inspired 
stories.  "My  writing  seems  to  fill  one  of  the 
categories  eBookMall  is  looking  for,"  Klusmeyer 
says.  "It's  squeaky  clean  and  has  religion." 

Klusmeyer  admits  to  being  an  old-fashioned 
person  who  was  initially  taken  aback  by  trying 
something  new  like  digital  publishing.  Yet  she 
is  hooked  on  the  medium.  A  stranger  to 
writer's  block,  Klusmeyer  typically  needs  only  a 
few  weeks  to  write  a  book.  She  also  likes  the 
medium  from  a  reader's  point  of  view.  "If  it's 
9  p.m.  and  you  can't  sleep,  you  can  go  to  your 
computer  and  get  a  book  in  five  minutes  with¬ 
out  shipping  charges  or  taxes." 

Most  of  Klusmeyer's  books  sell  for  $5  each. 
As  owner  of  all  her  publishing  rights,  she 
receives  as  royalties  50  percent  of  every  copy 
eBookMall  sells.  While  Klusmeyer  has  no  idea 
how  many  books  she's  sold  online,  the  royalty 
checks  come  in  handy.  "I  can't  say  I'm  rich," 
she  says,  "but  the  money  buys  a  few  meals 
at  McDonald's." 

-Megan  Santosus 


Virtual  Healing 


A  GEN  Y  CURE  The  last  time  you  adventured  in  an  animated, 
computer-generated  world,  you  were  probably  maneuvering  around 
with  a  joystick,  going  after  the  bad  guys.  For  some  people,  though, 
it's  not  about  fun  and  games.  Instead,  they're  using  the  virtual  reality 
of  video  games  to  get  over  their  fears. 

In  fact,  virtual  reality  (VR)  therapy  has  helped  more  than  1,000  peo¬ 
ple  overcome  their  anxiety,  according  to  Ken  Graap,  CEO  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Virtually  Better,  which  designs  and  markets  VR  programs  in 
Decatur,  Ga.  "The  idea  that  we  want  to  produce  is  the  feelings  and 
emotions  of  the  fear  and  have  the  person  deal  with  it,"  says  Graap, 
who  emphasizes  that  VR  is  only  part  of  a  person's  therapy. 

Patients  typically  go  through  eight  sessions;  each  lasts  about 
45  minutes  and  costs  $150.  In  the  initial  sessions,  patients  talk  about 
their  feelings  and  practice  relaxation  exercises.  Later  on  they  undergo 
"exposure  therapy"  — a  patient  with  a  fear  of  flying,  for  example,  uses 
VR  to  help  re-create  what  it's  like  to  be  on  an  airplane.  Therapy  would 
end  with  the  patient  actually  getting  on  a  plane. 

Virtually  Better,  which  employs  computer  scientists  and  psycholo¬ 
gists,  also  offers  VR  programs  for  people  who  fear  storms  and  for 
Vietnam  veterans  who  suffer  from  post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  It  is 
currently  developing  a  program  to  help  people  who  are  afraid  to  drive. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.virtuallybetter.com. 

-Sarah  Johnson 
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When  it  comes  to  intelligent 
customer  contact,  you  simply 
have  to  know  where  to  look. 


For  30  years,  Rockwell  FirstPoint  Contact  has  been  quietly  providing  intelligent  technology  for  leading 
companies  around  the  world.  If  you're  looking  to  enhance  customer  service  by  leveraging  your  investment 
in  CRM,  it's  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  industry  leader. 

Look  to  Rockwell  FirstPoint  Contact... where  intelligent  customer  contact  begins. 


1-800-416-8199 


www.rockwellfirstpoint.com 


MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Customer-Friendly  IM 

Instant  messaging  offers  a  novel  way  to  reach  customers  in  real-time.  But  should 
companies  be  skeptical  about  yet  another  new  communications  channel? 


CUT  YOUR  CALL  CENTER  COSTS.  CREATE  HAPPIER 

customers.  Enable  your  phone  reps  to  skip  the  no- 
brainers  and  handle  more  complex  questions.  New 
technology  is  the  answer. 

You’ve  heard  this  all  before,  but  it’s  coming  around 
again.  Instant  messaging  (IM)  software,  recently  dis- 
cussed  in  this  column  as  a  tool  for  interemployee  com- 
munication  (see  “IM  is  here.  RU  prepared?”  February 
2002),  is  also  opening  up  a  new  channel  for  serving  cus¬ 
tomers.  But  is  there  any  payoff? 

If  you  haven’t  yet  used  an  IM  tool,  such  as  AOL 
Instant  Messenger,  ICQ_,  MSN  Messenger  or  Yahoo 
Messenger,  it’s  worth  a  few  minutes  of  experimentation. 
Originally  a  venue  for  frivolous  chatter  among  preteens, 
IM  has  begun  earning  its  stripes  as  a  productivity  tool 
in  many  corporations.  Analyst  Michael  Osterman  of 
Black  Diamond,  Wash. -based  Osterman  Research  refers 
to  it  as  “real-time  e-mail.”  You  always  know  whether 
someone  you’d  like  to  talk  to  is  online,  and  you  can  get 
speedy  answers  to  questions  tapped  out  in  an  informal 


shorthand  or  assemble  quick  digital  quorums. 

Now,  several  vendors  are  touting  IM  as  a  superior  way 
to  communicate  with  customers— either  to  market  new 
offerings  or  to  answer  their  questions.  A  few  companies, 
including  Alaska  Airlines,  Intel  and  New  Line  Cinema, 
have  begun  small  tests  of  IM  as  a  new  mode  of  interact¬ 
ing  with  customers.  The  potential  uses  are  wide- 
ranging:  from  notifying  passengers  about  delayed  flights 
to  promoting  new  movies.  Companies  could  even  set  up 
intelligent  “bots”— software  that  automatically  responds 
to  questions— that  would  preinterview  job  seekers  or 
spit  out  account  balances  on  request,  24  hours  a  day. 

Much  of  the  interest  in  IM  as  a  customer  service  tool 
is  attributable  to  one  thing:  bloated,  overdesigned  web¬ 
sites.  It  takes  too  many  clicks,  and  too  much  time  wait¬ 
ing  for  irrelevant  pages  to  download,  for  customers  on 
dial-up  modems  to  get  the  information  they  need.  “You 
had  a  thousand  different  agencies  designing  websites  in 
their  own  ways,”  says  Stephen  Klein,  CEO  of  Active- 
Buddy,  a  New  York  City  company  that  provides  tech¬ 
nology  for  building  IM  bots.  “They  changed  the 
navigation  constantly  because  users  weren’t  finding  this 
or  that.  It  has  become  a  black  hole.” 

Instant  messaging,  by  contrast,  is  conversational.  IM 
vendors  say  that  when  customers  or  prospects  can’t 
find  information  on  a  website,  their  first  impulse  is  to 
call  the  toll-free  number,  which  is  costly  for  the  recip¬ 
ient.  But  with  IM,  a  customer  could  send  a  message  that 
asked,  “What  are  your  hours?”  and  get  the  reply,  “All 
our  branches  are  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  weekdays.” 
An  automated  answer  delivered  by  IM  costs  just  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  answer  delivered  by  a  human  being  on  a  toll- 
free  line,  according  to  Francis  deSouza,  the  CEO  of 
IMlogic,  a  Somerville,  Mass. -based  software  company. 

“The  Web  is  a  wonderful  publishing  medium,”  says 
deSouza,  “but  IM  is  much  better  for  interaction.  And  it 
takes  some  of  the  load  off  your  call  center.  One 
e-tailer  we  talked  to  said  17  percent  of  its  calls  are  about 
the  status  of  packages.  If  you  could  take  those  calls 
away,  it’s  a  huge  cost  savings.” 
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Arriving  at  a  smart  business  deci¬ 
sion  can  happen  anywhere.  But  the 
process  first  requires  information; 
information  that  needs  to  be  gathered 
from  multiple  sources,  then  analyzed 
and  shared  before  it  can  be  used  to 
your  advantage. 


Access.  Analyze.  Report.  Share. 


V.  >r 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DECISIONS  ARE  REQUIRED 
IN  TODAY'S  BUSINESS  CLIMATE? 

SMART  ONES. 


The  challenge  today  is  twofold. 

One:  how  do  you  get  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  place  to  access  disparate  data 
sources  and  create  and  distribute 
actionable  information?  And,  two: 
also  meet  the  demands  to  reduce 
costs  and  increase  productivity? 


You  turn  to  Crystal  Decisions™.  Our 
enterprise-wide  reporting,  analysis 
and  web-based  information  delivery 
solutions  have  a  proven  track  record 
of  helping  our  customers  better 
utilize  information  to  competitive 
advantage  and  profit. 


At  Crystal  Decisions,  the  makers  of 
Crystal  Reports®,  we've  met  the  standards 
of  our  key  partners  like  SAP,  IBM,  Microsoft 
and  Baan.  We're  confident  we  can  meet 
yours.  To  find  out  how,  visit  us  at: 

www.crystaldecisions.com/prad/01 7/ 

or  call  1-866-821-3525. 


crystal  decisions 


A  SEAGATE  COMPANY 


ecosystem 


Today,  vendors  estimate  there  are  more  than  too  mil¬ 
lion  users  of  IM  worldwide.  Gartner  expects  that  hy 
2005,  instant  messaging  will  be  used  more  often  than  e- 
mail,  which  could  mean  that  companies  that  understand 
how  to  use  IM  to  talk  to  customers  could  gain  an  edge. 

“Clicking  on  links  to  get  an  answer  to  a  question  isn’t 
in  our  DNA,”  says  Klein  of  ActiveBuddy.  “Conversing 
and  asking  questions  is.”  Klein  and  others  expect  IM 
customer  service  to  eventually  evolve  the  way  that 
automated-response  phone  systems  have.  Customers 
might  first  encounter  a  hot  that  would  try  to  answer 

Skunk-works-style  projects  are 
the  best  way  to  approach  IM 
customer  service. 

their  questions,  and  if  it  couldn’t,  or  if  the  customer  hit 
zero  for  an  operator,  she  would  be  bumped  to  a  live 
agent — still  interacting  over  the  IM  software. 

Some  of  the  hots  designed  using  ActiveBuddy’s  tools 
are  not  only  helpful  but  fun  to  chat  with.  SmarterChild, 
the  company’s  showcase  hot,  will  supply  you  with  movie 
times  and  weather  forecasts,  and  is  always  willing  to 
play  a  few  hands  of  blackjack.  Intel’s  YourDigitalBuddy 
is  a  bit  more  of  a  huckster,  looking  to  tell  you  about  the 
company’s  Pentium  4  processor.  A  typical  utterance: 
“The  Pentium  4  processor  has  reached  the  2GHz  mark, 
giving  you  the  ultimate  in  PC  computing  experiences 
and  truly  putting  you  at  the  center  of  the  world.” 

Other  bots  might  zap  you  with  updates  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  FedEx  package  crossed  the  country,  tell  you  how 
much  Enron  stock  one  of  your  mutual  funds  held,  or 
quiz  you  on  your  work  experience  and  then  ask  about 
your  availability  for  an  in-person  interview. 

Adopting  instant  messaging  as  a  new  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  could  give  companies  a  permanent  place 
on  their  customers’  desktops.  Citibank,  for  example, 
might  be  included  on  your  AOL  “buddy  list,”  always 
available  to  answer  questions  about  your  account.  And 
if  the  Lands’  End  bot  was  friendlier  or  more  helpful 
than  the  L.L.  Bean  bot,  that  could  tip  your  loyalty.  (Of 
course,  all  bets  would  be  off  if  L.L.  Bean  decided  to 
eschew  bots  for  real  humans.) 

But  IM,  still  a  fledgling  technology,  has  some  draw¬ 
backs.  There’s  still  not  a  single  technical  standard  for  IM 
clients,  which  can  make  developing  software  for  them 
needlessly  complicated.  And  information  sent  to  IM 
clients  themselves  isn’t  very  secure — but  neither  is  infor¬ 
mation  sent  via  e-mail.  It  will  also  be  tough  to  measure 


the  immediate  impact  of  an  IM  customer  service  option, 
since  it  won’t  reduce  call  center  volume  overnight. 

If  this  were  1999,  companies  would  be  falling  over 
themselves  to  be  the  first  in  their  industry  to  deploy 
customer  service  over  IM.  But  in  2002,  “convincing  a 
company  to  implement  IM  will  be  tough,”  says  Oster- 
man.  “There’s  a  lot  of  caution,  and  IT  expenditures  are 
static  right  now.”  Companies  that  overspent  develop¬ 
ing  their  websites  will  be  skeptical  about  spending 
more  money  to  reach  customers  through  a  new,  sup¬ 
posedly  more  “straightforward”  channel. 

That  skepticism  is  well-justified.  Companies  shelled 
out  millions  to  build  nifty  websites,  and  customers 
who  wanted  quick  answers  went  right  back  to  the  toll- 
free  number.  Those  in  a  rush  always  hit  zero  for  an 
operator.  Even  if  bot  software  gets  really  good — and 
Klein  says  it  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  at  least  90  per¬ 
cent  of  customers’  questions— there  will  still  be  some 
harried  nudnicks  who  always  hit  zero  for  a  real  person. 
And  then,  even  though  you’ll  have  reduced  your 
telecommunications  costs  by  dealing  with  customers 
over  IM,  you’ve  still  spent  money  to  develop  new  soft¬ 
ware  and  train  your  call  center  reps  to  use  it. 

Inexpensive,  skunk-works-style  projects  are  proba¬ 
bly  the  best  way  to  approach  IM  customer  service  right 
now.  One  good  test  is  to  build  a  simple  IM  bot  that  can 
answer  your  company’s  list  of  frequently  asked  ques¬ 
tions,  or  provide  information  about  account  or  deliv¬ 
ery  status.  Before  going  too  far,  though,  it’s  essential  to 
make  sure  that  enough  of  your  customers  are  using  IM, 
and  that  they  would  use  the  features  you’re  consider¬ 
ing.  Customers  might  not  care  to  banter  about  brown¬ 
ies  with  a  Betty  Crocker  bot,  but  they  might  relish 
receiving  tips  from  Mr.  Goodwrench  about  what  main¬ 
tenance  is  necessary  at  100,000  miles. 

Instant  messaging  could  eventually  help  some  com¬ 
panies  deliver  a  higher  level  of  service  less  expensively, 
market  themselves  in  a  more  conversational  mode  and 
enhance  loyalty.  But  proceed  carefully.  I  asked  Crystal- 
BallBuddy,  a  bot  that  Klein  created  to  supply  oracular 
Magic  8  Ball-type  replies  to  questions,  whether  “cus¬ 
tomer  service  via  IM  [would]  be  relevant  to  companies.” 

The  bot’s  not-ready-for-prime-time  response?  “I’d 
suggest  customer  wait  a  while  before  customer  service 
via  IM  be  relevant  to  companies.”  PI 


Boston-based  writer  Scott  Kirsner  ( kirsner@att.net )  also  asked  Crystal- 
BallBuddy  whether  his  editor  would  make  any  insensitive  cuts  or  changes 
to  his  column  this  month.  Its  reply:  "Hmmm.  I  don't  think  that's  likely  to 
happen."  Send  column  feedback  to  ecosystem@darwinmag.com. 
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A  box  that  delivers  paper  documents  anywhere  overnight? 
Or  a  box  that  delivers  them  instantly  over  the  internet? 


The  Canon  imageRUNNER  with  document  distribution  technology. 

You  can  send  paper  documents  anywhere,  in  any  form,  at  anytime,  right  over  your  network  or  the  internet. 
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Cyberspace  is  the  latest  frontier  to  attract  the  attention 
of  mapmakers.  Why  is  it  so  important  for  us  to  know 
what  the  Web  looks  like?  by  sari  kalin 


DURING  RENAISSANCE  TIMES, 
if  you  wanted  a  map  of  the  New  World,  you  couldn’t 
just  walk  into  a  Barnes  &  Noble  and  pick  up  a  little 
something  from  Rand  McNally.  You  had  to  sail  across  the 
Atlantic  and  draw  the  map  yourself.  Today,  the  same 
do-it-yourself  spirit  is  required  of  anyone  who  wants  to 
map  cyberspace. 

Enterprising  cybergeographers  have  created  maps  that 
aim  to  help  us  navigate  our  overcrowded  e-mail  inboxes, 
chart  the  back-and-forth  banter  in  chat  rooms,  sail  through 
seas  of  Internet  network  performance  data — in  short,  to 


help  us  understand  the  virtual  world  at  a  glance.  No  one 
has  come  up  with  a  killer  map  of  cyberspace  yet,  says 
Martin  Dodge,  coauthor  (with  Rob  Kitchen)  of  The  Atlas 
of  Cyberspace  (Addison  Wesley,  August  2001),  which  col¬ 
lects  hundreds  of  maps  of  the  virtual  world.  But  for  now, 
they’ve  come  up  with  a  lot  of  entertaining  eye-candy. 
Darwin  asked  Dodge,  a  researcher  in  the  Centre  for 
Advanced  Spatial  Analysis  at  University  College  Lon¬ 
don,  what  motivates  the  cybermappers,  which  ones  are 
his  favorites,  and  how  mapping  might  some  day  change 
the  way  we  use  and  view  the  Web. 


Maps  of  cyberspace  try  to  help  viewers  understand  complex  data  at  a  glance.  1.  A  map  of  stock  performance,  where 
plot  size  represents  market  cap  and  color  represents  price  shifts;  2.  London  has  the  highest  concentration  of  IP 
address  ownership  in  the  United  Kingdom;  3.  An  eye-catching  3-D  visualization  of  the  connections  that  make  up  the 
Internet;  4.  Websites  are  represented  by  buildings  in  this  3-D  Web  cityscape,  with  the  tallest  structures  representing 
the  most  popular  sites;  5.  An  artist's  view  of  the  virtual  world;  6.  A  map  of  the  first  node  on  ARPAnet,  circa  September 
1969;  7.  How  the  Internet  looks  to  a  message  sent  from  a  computer  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  to  nearly  every  known  net¬ 
work  on  the  planet  — some  168,000  of  them.  (For  links  to  full  source  info,  go  to  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks.) 
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Darwin  Geographers  typically  spend  their  time  map¬ 
ping  physical  spaces.  How  did  you  develop  such  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  maps  of  cyberspace? 

Dodge:  Back  in  the  mid-’gos,  the  Internet  was  hyped  as 
“ageographic,”  meaning  geography  no  longer  mattered 
once  you  were  connected  to  the  network.  The  thinking 
at  the  time  was,  Where  you  are— -and  where  the 
resources  are  that  you  want  to  connect  to— is  irrelevant; 
it’s  just  in  cyberspace.  But  I  had  begun  writing  webpages 
for  my  old  university  department,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  statement  simply  wasn’t  true.  Where  is  the 
infrastructure  that  supports  the  Internet?  Where  are  the 
servers?  Where  are  the  actual  people  who  are  using  it? 
That’s  how  I  got  interested,  through  a  very  literal  view 
of,  What  is  the  geography  of  the  Internet?  Where  is  it  on 
the  ground? 

The  more  I  looked,  the  more  I  got  interested  in  the 
flip  side:  What  is  the  geography  of  information  in  the 
online  world?  How  can  you  map  the  Web  to  help  you 
search  for  information  or  analyze  the  social  structures  of 
what  people  are  doing  online — who  they’re  talking  to, 
what  they’re  talking  about  and  so  on?  In  some  ways, 
that’s  more  sociology  and  anthropology  than  it  is  geogra- 
phy.  But  the  way  you  visualize  that  information  or 
analysis  is  quite  geographic  and  cartographic. 

What's  your  favorite  map  of  cyberspace? 

Going  back  to  my  traditional  geographic  roots,  I  still  like 
the  maps  showing  the  networks  on  a  geographic  frame¬ 
work.  But  nobody’s  come  up  with  a  really  interesting  one 
of  that  style  recently  because  they’ve  become  much 


harder  to  produce.  The  Internet  infrastructure  is  orders 
of  magnitude  bigger  than  it  was  in  1995  or  1985.  It’s  also  a 
much  more  commercial  and  privatized  network  than  it 
was  back  then;  now  that  people  are  trying  to  make 
money  out  of  it,  they  wont  share  the  necessary  data  with 
independent  people  who  are  interested  in  mapping  it. 

I  also  really  like  some  of  the  historical  maps,  from  the 
1960s  and  ’70s,  those  black-and-white,  sketchy,  back-of- 
the-envelope  type  ones.  They  remind  you  that  cyber¬ 
space  existed  before  the  Web.  In  the  late  ’60s,  you 
couldn’t  go  down  to  the  local  computer  store  and  buy  a 
bunch  of  PCs  and  some  network  cards.  The  creators  of 
the  ARPAnet  were  really  pioneering;  they  had  to  make  it 
up  from  scratch.  ARPAnet  no  longer  exists  as  a  physical 
network.  So  the  maps  are  one  of  the  few  tangible  histori¬ 
cal  records  that  we  still  have  of  it,  apart  from  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  people  who  built  it. 
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Why  do  so  many  people  have  such  a  burning  desire  to 
understand  what  cyberspace  looks  like? 

There  are  multiple  motives.  One  is  that  there’s  just  an 
ongoing  drive  that  people  have  had  since  the  Stone  Age, 
when  people  were  scribbling  sketched  maps  in  the  sand 
or  drawing  on  a  cave  wall,  to  make  sense  of  their  world. 
The  Internet  and  electronic  spaces  are  just  another  kind 
of  uncharted  territory  that  people  want  to  map. 

Some  of  these  maps  are  made  by  network  engineers 
studying  the  topology  of  the  Internet  as  a  way  to  design 
future  networks  better.  Say  you  set  up  some  probes  to 
measure  the  Internet  and  you  gather  several  gigabytes  of 
data  over  a  couple  of  days.  How  do  you  make  sense  of 
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'Maps  have  long  been  a  form  of 
propaganda.  And  it's  absolutely 
the  same  with  some  of  the 
maps  of  the  Internet. 


-MARTIN  DODGE 
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Interoute's  1-21  fiber¬ 
optic  network  criss¬ 
crosses  Europe,  and 
the  company's  online 
promotional  map  uses 
the  subway  system  as 
a  metaphor;  clicking 
on  the  flags  and  indi¬ 
vidual  cities  lets  users 
learn  more  about  the 
network's  capabilities. 


that  data?  One  way  is  to  apply  statistical  analysis  to  it. 
Another  way  is  to  try  to  visualize  it  via  a  map. 

Other  maps  have  a  commercial  motivation.  Maps  have 
long  been  a  form  of  propaganda.  And  it’s  absolutely  the 
same  with  some  of  the  maps  of  the  Internet  because 
they’re  produced  by  an  ISP’s  marketing  department  as  a 
way  to  show  how  cool  its  network  is  relative  to  some¬ 
body  else’s  network.  That  fits  into  a  long  tradition  of 
using  maps  as  promotional  tools  for  new  networks — for 
railroads,  canals,  highways,  airlines.  Of  course,  you  need 
to  keep  the  bias  of  the  mapmaker  in  mind  when  viewing 
these  maps. 

Some  of  the  more  far-out  looking  maps  are  confusing, 
even  intimidating. 

You’re  referring  to  images  created  by  a  process  called  spa- 
tialization,  where  researchers  impose  a  spatial,  maplike 
structure  onto  data,  even  if  the  data  has  no  such  inherent 
structure,  or  the  structure  isn’t  obvious.  The  aim  of  two- 
dimensional  and  three-dimensional  spatializations  is  to 
produce  more  legible  and  intelligible  views  of  data — 
more  intelligible  than  a  big,  long  spreadsheet  of  thou- 
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Artist  Mark  Napier's  "Shredder"  site  slices  up  any  webpage  a  visitor  feeds  it. 


sands  of  numbers,  or  a  big,  long  textual  report. 

Yet  a  lot  of  the  current  examples  don’t  really  work. 
They’re  glorious  failures— just  eye  candy.  You  look  at 
them  and  say,  “Oh  yeah,  that’s  quite  interesting,  but  I 
wouldn’t  ever  want  to  really  use  it.”  Despite  all  those 
fancy  maps  and  experimental  3'D  stuff,  I’m  still  surfing 
the  Web  using  Netscape. 

I  think  and  hope  it’s  just  a  matter  of  time  before  some 
smart  grad  student  at  MIT  or  Stanford  comes  up  with  a 
killer  map  of  cyberspace  that  changes  the  way  people 
view  the  Web.  One  niche  for  innovation  is  in  the  design 
of  search  engines.  The  typical  search  engine  still  looks 
pretty  much  like  it  did  hve  years  ago,  when  Lycos  and 
WebCrawler  first  started.  You  have  a  box,  you  type  a 
bunch  of  keywords,  and  you  get  a  long  list  of  items 
back.  I’m  constantly  amazed  that  somebody  hasn’t  come 
up  with  something  better.  It’s  a  lack  of  imagination.  But 
1  think  it  can  be  done. 

What  type  of  business  application  is  crying  out  for  a 
killer  map-style  interface? 

E-mail  is  one.  The  interface  to  e-mail  is  decades  old. 
Whether  that’s  because  the  interface  is  sufficient  and 
good  enough  and  people  don’t  need  to  try  and  improve 
it,  I  don’t  know.  But  I  would  like  to  see  examples  of  a 
more  visual  way  of  summarizing  my  e-mail  archive,  my 
patterns  of  e-mail.  I  have  three  or  four 
years  of  e-mail  stored  as  a  lot  of  people  do 
these  days,  and  it’s  actually  a  really  valu¬ 
able  information  resource.  But  it  becomes 
quite  intractable  to  use. 
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You  devote  a  section  of  the  book  to  artistic  represen¬ 
tations  of  cyberspace.  What  influence  do  artists  have 
on  the  development  of  the  Internet  itself  or  on  our  per¬ 
ceptions  of  it? 

Sometimes  artists  on  the  fringe  can  come  up  with  ideas 
and  perspectives  that  filter  back  into  the  mainstream. 
The  classic  example  of  that  is  William  Gibson,  author  of 
Neuromancer  (Ace  Books,  1984),  who  coined  the  term 
cyberspace  and  described  it.  He  was  sitting  at  his  type¬ 
writer  making  this  stuff  up,  before  he  used  the  Internet 
and  before  the  Web  existed.  Yet  network  engineers  and 
computer  scientists  who  design  the  Internet  read  his 
books  and  have  his  ideas  bubbling  in  the  background. 

Some  artists’  works  are  also  interesting  in  themselves. 
Mark  Napier  has  two  projects  I  like,  “Shredder”  and 
“Riot.”  You  go  to  his  website  ( www.potatoland.org )  and 
just  feed  in  a  URL;  it  downloads  all  the  images  and  text  of 
that  webpage,  shreds  it  up  and  spits  it  back  on  the 
screen.  There’s  no  practical  use  for  it  at  all.  But  it’s  fun  to 
play  with,  and  it  breaks  down  the  formal  barriers  that 
the  designer  designs  into  the  webpage.  You  don’t  have  to 
accept  the  standard  Web  presentation  that  a  site  gives  you. 
That’s  the  message  behind  a  lot  of  the  artistic  projects  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  book:  Don’t  respect  the  mainstream;  there  are 
different  ways  to  look  at  this.  That’s  always  important, 
especially  given  that  big  corporations — the  Disneys  and 
the  AOLs— are  really  trying  to  tie  down 
what  information  you  can  access  online.  HI 


You  can  contact  Senior  Editor  Sari  Kalin  via  e-mail  at 
skalin@darwinmag.  com. 
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Cover  Story:  Business  Turnaround 


Under  last-chance 
leadership,  the  once-thriving 
icon  of  innovation  struggles  to 
save  itself  bytodddatz 


VA 


HISTORY  IS  UTTERED  WITH  THE  CARCASSES  OF  ONCE  LARGE 

and  thriving  companies  that  have  gone  belly-up.  Think  automotive 
stalwart  Studebaker,  minicomputer  maven  Digital  Equipment  or 
more  recently,  Kmart  (the  bankruptcy  that  even  Martha  Stewart 
couldn't  prevent).  >  In  October  2000  Xerox  Corp.,  an  icon  of  Amer¬ 
ican  innovation  and  for  years  a  vertical  monopolist  whose  copiers 
practically  printed  money,  seemed  destined  for  a  similar  fate.  Its 
share  price  had  fallen  below  $4,  from  a  high  of  $64  a  year  earlier. 
Earnings  were  down,  competitors  were  taking  chunks  of  its  mar¬ 
ket  share,  and  employee  morale  had  taken  a  beating  following  a 
massive  sales-force  reorganization.  Its  debt  load  had  reached  a 
staggering  $17  billion  to  $18  billion  and  the  capital  markets  had 
slammed  the  doors  shut  to  further  Xerox  borrowing.  Rumors  began 
circulating  that  the  company  was  facing  bankruptcy.  Though  Xerox 
denied  them,  it  recognized  that  it  needed  to  take  drastic  action. 


>  On  Oct.  24,  2000,  Xerox  announced  an  ambitious  turnaround  pro¬ 
gram  to  address  tftA liquidity  crisis:  raise  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  by 
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shedding  assets,  cut  $1  billion  in  costs  and  ge  back  on  a  reveni 
growth  curve.  The  announcement  left  many  analysts  wondering 
this  was  just  one  more  example  that  Xerox  was-repeating 
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the  company  had  unveiled  restructuring  plans  in  the  past  but  did 
not  follow  through  with  them.  Others  questioned  whether  the  plan 
was  radical  enough  to  fix  a  company  that,  like  a  broken-down 
copier,  was  in  need  of  repair.  >  By  the  time  2002  rolled  around, 
Xerox  could  bask  in  some  sunny  news:  Under  the  leadership  of  CEO 
Anne  Mulcahy,  the  company  had  successfully  shed  assets  and  cut 
costs.  In  addition.  Xerox  reported  in  January  a  fourth-quarter  2001 
profit  (excluding  restructuring  charges)  of  15  cents  per  share,  and 
Mulcahy  confidently  stated  the  company  would  turn  a  profit  this 
year.  >  The  not-so-sunny  news:  Revenues  in  the  fourth  quarter  had 
declined  13  percent  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  previous  year, 
and  sales  of  its  big-ticket  products  continued  to  be  hurt  by  the 
recession.  >  Like  a  bloodied  former  champion  responding  to  the 
bell  in  the  late  rounds,  Xerox  has  come  out  swinging  from  its  cor¬ 
ner.  But  it  faces  many  challenges,  that  collectively  beg  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Can  a  company  the  size  of  Xerox  transform— even  save— itself? 
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Business  Turnaround 


A  Rising  Star 

erox  began  life  as  The  Haloid  Co. 
in  1906,  which  made  and  sold  photographic 
paper.  In  1947,  the  Rochester,  N.Y. 'based 
company  bought  the  rights  to  a  new  process 
called  electrophotography,  which  had  been 
perfected  by  Chester  Carlson,  an  American 
inventor.  The  company  renamed  it  xerogra¬ 
phy,  from  the  Greek  words  for  “dry”  and 
“writing.”  Using  the  new  process,  Haloid 
launched  its  first  copier,  the  Model  A,  in 
1949.  It  renamed  itself  Haloid  Xerox  in  1958, 
then  dropped  Haloid  from  its  name  in  1961. 
It  wasn’t  until  1959,  however,  that  xerogra¬ 
phy  really  took  off.  That  was  the  year  the 
company  introduced  the  Xerox  914,  the  first 
automatic  office  copier  to  use  plain  paper.  It 
became  widely  accepted  and  would  eventu¬ 
ally  become  the  best-selling  industrial  prod¬ 
uct  in  history. 

In  the  next  two  decades  the  high-flying 
company  diversified.  It  bought  publishing 
companies  and  a  variety  of  technology 
companies.  In  1970  it  opened  its  legendary 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center. 

One  of  the  first  major  blows  to  Xerox’s 
invincibility  came  in  1972,  when  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  charged  the  company 
with  illegally  monopolizing  the  copier 
industry.  Three  years  later  Xerox  settled  the 
charges  and  was  forced  to  license  its  tech¬ 
nology.  The  effect  was  dramatic:  By  the 
early  1980s  low-cost  Japanese  competitors 
like  Canon  and  Ricoh  had  taken  a  huge 
chunk  out  of  the  company’s  share  of  the 
U.S.  copier  market.  CEO  David  Kearns  bat¬ 
tled  back  by  implementing  Japanese-style 
quality  programs  and  reducing  manufac¬ 
turing  costs. 

A  Giant  Step  Backward 

n  1990,  Xerox  veteran  Paul  Allaire 

replaced  Kearns  as  CEO.  Allaire,  who 
joined  the  company  in  1966,  had  worked  his 
way  up  through  the  finance  ranks.  Under 
Allaire’s  watch,  Xerox  unloaded  the  insur¬ 


ance  companies  it  had  begun  purchasing  in 
the  ’80s,  which  became  drains  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  growth.  It  also  launched  new  mar¬ 
kets  in  digital  presses  and  digital  copiers 
that  could  scan,  fax  and  print. 

Xerox  recruited  Rick  Thoman,  the  CFO 
of  IBM,  to  become  president  and  COO  in 
1997,  as  well  as  Allaire’s  heir  apparent.  At  the 
time,  Xerox’s  board  felt  an  outsider  should  be 
brought  in  to  help  reinvent  the  company  for 
the  digital  age,  and  it  believed  Thoman— who 
had  worked  with  former  IBM  chief  Lou  Ger- 
stner  at  American  Express,  Big  Blue,  McKin- 
sey  &  Co.  and  the  former  RJR  Nabisco — 
possessed  the  perfect  credentials.  He  didn’t 
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>  HEADQUARTERS:  Stamford,  Conn. 

>  CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO:  Anne  Mulcahy 

>  EMPLOYEES:  78,900 

>  2001  REVENUES:  $16.5  billion 

>  2001  NET  LOSS:  ($293  million) 

>  NET  LOSS,  EARNINGS  PER  SHARE: 
($0.43) 

>  LINE  OF  BUSINESS:  Document 
management,  which  includes 
hardware,  software  and  services 


take  long  to  shake  things  up.  Recognizing  that 
cutbacks  were  needed  to  continue  competing 
with  the  efficient  Japanese,  Thoman — with 
Allaire’s  support— implemented  a  makeover 
plan  in  April  1998  that  included  cutting  some 
9,000  jobs  and  taking  a  $1  billion  restructur¬ 
ing  charge.  Xerox  also  decided  to  enter  the 
SOHO  (small  office,  home  office)  market  that 
year,  taking  on  Hewlett-Packard,  which  prac¬ 
tically  owned  the  ink-jet  printer  market. 

But  none  of  the  above  actions  drove  a 
stake  into  the  company’s  heart  like  the  1999 
sales-force  reorganization.  After  experienc¬ 
ing  years  of  success  selling  big,  expensive 
copiers,  Xerox’s  salespeople  were  forced  to 


sell  document  management  “solutions” — 
not  just  hardware  but  software,  outsourc¬ 
ing  contracts  and  consulting  services.  They 
were  also  reassigned  from  geographic  terri¬ 
tories  to  industry  groups. 

The  reorganization  was  as  popular  with 
the  sales  force  as  an  amputation  on  the 
wrong  leg.  A  number  of  salespeople  bolted 
from  the  company.  Those  who  remained 
had  to  drop  long-term  customers  and 
commence  relationships  with  new  ones. 

Adding  to  the  mess,  the  company  consol¬ 
idated  its  36  field  administration  centers  into 
three  to  cut  costs.  The  move  was  poorly  exe¬ 
cuted — customers  received  inaccurate  bills, 
.invoices  were  misplaced,  and  shipments 
were  delayed.  Salespeople  were  forced  to 
spend  valuable  time  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems,  taking  them  away  from  the  field. 

Xerox  executives  acknowledge  that  the 
restructuring  happened  too  fast.  Tom  Dolan, 
corporate  senior  vice  president  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Xerox  global  services,  says,  “At  the 
time  we  did  a  lot  of  soul-searching.  Some  of 
what  happened  was  market  dynamics.  But 
also  we  may  have  changed  some  processes 
too  quickly.  In  a  couple  of  areas,  we  stepped 
back  and  shot  ourselves  in  the  foot.” 

The  company  also  suffered  financially. 
“Receivables  weren’t  being  collected,  prod¬ 
uct  wasn’t  being  sold,  working  capital  was 
building  up.  That  had  a  negative  impact  on 
the  company’s  revenue  generation,”  says 
Richard  Lane,  senior  vice  president  at 
Moody’s  Investor  Services  in  New  York  City. 

The  pressure  got  to  Thoman,  who  had 
been  named  CEO  in  April  lggg  (Allaire 
remained  chairman).  During  the  next  year, 
profits,  revenues,  employee  morale  and 
confidence  in  the  company  all  took  nose¬ 
dives.  Thoman,  the  outsider  and  the  change 
agent  who  had  faced  resistance  from  long¬ 
time  “Xeroids”  ever  since  his  much  trum¬ 
peted  arrival  from  IBM,  watched  his 
support  from  Allaire  and  the  board  crum¬ 
ble.  In  May  2000,  Thoman  was  forced  to 
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resign.  Allaire  reassumed  the  CEO  posi¬ 
tion,  and  Xerox  veteran  Mulcahy  was 
appointed  president  and  COO.  Referring 
to  the  events  of  that  period,  Jim  Firestone, 
president  of  the  corporate  operations 
group,  says,  “The  new  senior  team  was  in 
place  three  to  six  months  before  we  com¬ 
prehended  how  deep  some  of  the  problems 
were.  Those  were  our  darkest  hours.” 

By  the  time  Allaire  and  Mulcahy  unveiled 
a  turnaround  plan  in  October  2000,  Xerox 
was  in  dire  straits.  The  company’s  cash 
position  had  become  so  tenuous  that  it  was 
forced  to  fend  off  the  nasty  bankruptcy 
rumors.  Its  liquidity  had  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  the  capital  markets  basically 
froze  Xerox  out.  By  the  end  of  2000  the 
company  was  forced  to  borrow  the  full 
$7  billion  available  from  a  revolving  line  of 
credit  to  help  pay  off  maturing  commercial 
debt  and  maintain  ongoing  operations. 

Critics  wondered  whether  Mulcahy  and 
Allaire,  both  Xerox  lifers,  could  resuscitate 
the  beaten-down  company.  Others  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  Xerox’s  business  model  was 
even  sustainable. 

Battening  Down  the  Hatches 

ow  it’s  been  well  over  a  year  since  Xerox 

announced  its  ambitious  restructuring 
program.  The  results?  Mulcahy  and  her 
team  pulled  off  two  of  the  major  goals: 
slashing  costs  and  unloading  assets.  The 
third  goal— growing  revenue— has  been 
more  of  a  challenge.  Here’s  a  look  at  the 
turnaround  plan  and  its  results. 

>  GOAL  1  Shed  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  in  non- 
core  assets  by  the  end  of  2001.  Xerox 
achieved  its  target.  It  sold  its  China  opera¬ 
tions  for  $550  million  and  sold  half  of  its 
50  percent  stake  in  Fuji  Xerox  for  $1.28  bil¬ 
lion.  It  agreed  to  sell  roughly  half  of  its 
worldwide  manufacturing  operations  to 
Flextronics  for  $220  million.  Last  summer  it 
exited  the  unprofitable,  low-end  SOHO 
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business.  “The  business  was  intensely  com¬ 
petitive,  margins  were  shrinking,  and  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  stay  in  it,”  concedes  Dolan. 

Xerox  also  unloaded  its  U.S.  equipment 
financing  unit  to  GE  Capital,  which  over 
time  the  company  expects  will  remove 
upwards  of  $10  billion  in  financing-related 
debt  from  its  balance  sheet. 

All  told,  the  company  had  sold  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  assets  by  the  end  of  2001. 

>  GOAL  2  Reduce  costs  by  $1  billion.  That 
amount  had  been  slashed  by  fall  2001.  To 
make  that  number,  at  least  13,000  jobs  were 
cut  in  the  year  following  the  turnaround 
announcement.  Discretionary  spending  was 
also  reduced.  For  example,  trips  are  now 
planned  21  days  in  advance,  travel  is  pur¬ 
chased  online,  and  the  company  made  the 
increasingly  popular  decision  (to  CFOs,  not 
employees)  to  nix  free  coffee  for  workers. 

And  Xerox  hasn’t  stopped  the  bloodlet¬ 
ting.  At  a  meeting  with  analysts  last  fall, 


Mulcahy  quipped,  “I’m  not  shy  about  tak¬ 
ing  another  $1  billion  out  of  the  business.” 

>  GOAL  3  Grow  revenue.  A  seemingly  obvi¬ 
ous  objective  for  any  company,  but  when 
your  revenue  has  been  sliding  for  a  while,  as 
it  has  in  Xerox’s  case,  it  takes  on  added 
importance.  (Xerox’s  2001  revenue  fell  from 
$18.7  billion  in  2000  to  $16.5  billion  in  2001.)  By 
2005,  Xerox  hopes  to  achieve  annual  revenue 
growth  in  the  5  percent  to  6  percent  range, 
gross  margins  of  around  40  percent  and  an 
operating  margin  of  n  percent  to  12  percent. 

To  achieve  that,  the  company  is  pursuing 
three  main  areas  of  business.  The  first  is  the 
office  environment.  Because  it  faces  intense 
competition  and  declining  or  flat  revenues  in 
traditional  black-and-white  and  digital  prod¬ 
ucts,  Xerox  is  focusing  its  energies  on  multi¬ 
function  (machines  that  scan,  print  and 
copy)  and  color  devices.  The  company  views 
color  as  a  sweet  spot,  given  that  the  market  is 
growing,  and  color  provides  higher  margins 
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than  black-and-white  products. 

The  second  is  the  high-margin  produc¬ 
tion  environment — commercial  printers  and 
manned  printing  centers  in  large  companies. 
Xerox  owned  that  market  for  almost  a 
decade  following  the  release  of  its  wildly 
successful  DocuTech  high-speed  printer,  but 
in  the  late  ’90s  competitors  like  Canon,  Hei¬ 
delberg  and  Ricoh  began  chipping  away  at 
Xerox’s  market  share.  It’s  still  the  leader, 
however,  and  later  this  year  will  be  rolling 
out  the  iGen3,  a  high-speed  color  printer  it 
holds  high  hopes  for,  as  well  as  four  other 
new  office  and  production  platforms. 

The  great  thing  about  the  production  seg¬ 
ment,  says  Charles  Pesko,  managing  director 
of  CAP  Ventures,  a  Nor  well,  Mass. -based 
consultancy,  is  that  it’s  an  annuity  business. 
Companies  typically  lease,  say,  a  Xerox 
printer  for  three  to  five  years,  then  pay  Xerox 
based  on  page  volume.  “It’s  somewhat  reces¬ 
sion-proof,”  he  notes. 

Services,  the  third  area  where  Xerox  is 
focusing,  is  a  key  part  of  its  strategy.  “It’s  a 
burgeoning  market  that  is  expected  to  more 
than  double,  from  about  $14  billion  in  2000 
to  over  $32  billion  in  2004,”  says  Mulcahy. 
Instead  of  just  selling  companies  its  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  Xerox  wants  to  help 
them  manage  their  document  management 


processes.  For  example,  The  Principal 
Financial  Group,  the  country’s  largest  pro¬ 
vider  of40i(k)  plans,  decided  to  redesign  its 
4oi(k)  statements  to  better  communicate  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  plans  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers’  employees.  As  part  of  the  redesign, 
Principal  wanted  to  add  color  and  graphics 
to  the  new  statements.  Angela  Ellis,  second 
vice  president  of  retirement  and  investor 
services,  says  that  when  she  and  her  team 
went  to  the  tech  folks  with  their  plans,  they 
told  her  she  was  crazy.  With  good  reason: 
Two  million  plan  participants  receive  state¬ 
ments  twice  a  year,  and  the  company  has 
only  10  days  to  print  them.  From  the  techies’ 
point  of  view,  customizing  each  of  those 
statements  would  wreak  more  havoc. 

Xerox  came  in  and  helped  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa-based  company’s  tech  folks 
design  a  new  business  process  that  enabled 
the  company  to  print  the  new,  value-added 
statements  in  color.  Ellis  notes  that  Princi¬ 
pal  hasn’t  had  to  charge  plan  sponsors  more 
(color’s  more  expensive,  but  the  number  of 
pages  were  reduced)  and  that  the  easier-to- 
read  design  has  reduced  the  number  of  calls 
to  its  call  centers. 

Pesko,  for  one,  thinks  Xerox’s  push  into 
services  makes  sense,  given  that  companies 
like  IBM  and  HP  have  hundreds  of  consul¬ 


tants  helping  companies  manage  their  doc¬ 
ument  needs.  David  Giroux,  analyst  at 
T.  Rowe  Price  in  Baltimore,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  less  enthusiastic  about  that  seg¬ 
ment.  “People  still  see  [copiers]  as  a  com¬ 
modity  product;  they  don’t  want  Xerox 
coming  in  and  providing  a  solution.” 

What  It's  Up  Against 

erox’s  management  deserves  ample 

praise  for  its  determined  efforts  to  right 
a  wayward  ship.  But  just  as  a  new  set  of 
high -tops  won’t  turn  the  beer-bellied  hacker 
at  the  local  gym  into  Allen  Iverson,  diligence 
and  cost-cutting  alone  may  not  be  enough  to 
rekindle  Xerox’s  once-bright  flame.  Here  are 
some  of  the  challenges  the  company  faces. 

>INTENSE  COMPETITION.  Xerox  may  still 
be  synonymous  with  copier,  but  as  noted 
earlier,  the  other  copying  and  printing 
giants  of  the  world  got  over  that  fact  years 
ago.  In  the  office  market,  Canon,  HP,  Lex¬ 
mark  International,  Ricoh  and  others  all 
compete  for  pieces  of  a  smaller  and  smaller 
pie.  In  mid-  to  high-end  production  ma¬ 
chines,  Germany’s  Heidelberger  Druck- 
maschinen  AG  remains  a  formidable  foe, 
and  companies  such  as  Canon,  Oce  and 
Ricoh  offer  competitive  products. 
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1906  The  Haloid  Co., 
the  predecessor  to 
Xerox,  is  founded. 


1906 


1945 
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1949  The  first  xerographic 
copier,  the  Model  A,  is 
introduced. 


•  1950 


1955 


1947  Haloid  buys  the  rights 
to  electrophotography,  a 
new  process,  and  renames 
it  xerography. 


1961  Haloid  Xerox 
changes  its  name  to 
Xerox  Corp. 


1960  • 


1959  Haloid  Xerox 
introduces  the  Xerox  914, 
the  first  plain-paper, 
automatic  office  copier. 


1965 


1970 


1970  Xerox  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center 
(PARC)  opens. 
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However,  Xerox  hasn’t  shied  away  from  in  the  United  States  by  Chief  Executive  mag- 

spending  will  pick  up  as  the  year  pro- 

continuing  to  invest  in  the  product  pipeline.  azine.  Its  main  criticism  was  that  the  board 

gresses;  however,  the  days  when  companies 

“It’s  probably  the  strongest  product  line  has  passively  presided  over  a  botched  sales- 

gleefully  opened  the  spigot  to  overflowing 

they’ve  had  in  the  history  of  the  company,”  force  reorganization,  Thoman’s  disastrous 

tech  budgets  seem  like  a  distant  dream. 

says  Jim  Lundy,  vice  president  and  research  reign  and  the  current  cash  crunch,  among 

Compounding  matters,  the  market  for 

director  at  Stamford,  Conn. -based  Gartner  other  things. 

office  black-and-white  copiers,  a  significant 

and  a  former  Xerox  executive. 

portion  of  Xerox’s  revenues,  is  maturing. 

>  ACCOUNTING  SCANDALS.  Xerox  is  cur- 

The  color  market  is  growing,  but  it’s  still 

>  AN  INSIDER  CULTURE.  For  years,  Xerox  rently  facing  a  wide-ranging  SEC  probe 

relatively  small. 

fostered  a  people-oriented,  positive  work  into  accounting  irregularities.  Part  of  the 

culture;  its  employees  were  affectionately  probe  is  centered  on  equipment-leasing 

>  MAINTAINING  EMPLOYEE  MORALE.  Keep- 

known  as  Xeroids,  and  the  company  ran  irregularities  in  its  Mexican  unit  in  the  late 

ing  the  company’s  78,900  employees  happy 

outstanding  training  programs.  Senior  man-  1990s.  The  SEC  is  also  looking  at  the  com- 

and  motivated  at  a  time  when  more  than 

agement  usually  had  risen  through  the  pany’s  lease-accounting  practices  in  general. 

13,000  of  their  peers  have  lost  a  job  requires 

ranks.  When  Thoman,  an  outsider  from  Amid  the  investigation,  it  was  forced  to 

a  fine  touch.  Firestone,  president  of  the  cor- 

IBM,  came  on  board  and  attempted  to  restate  its  financial  statements  for  1998, 1999 

porate  operations  group,  thinks  workers 

shake  things  up,  many  Xeroids  resisted.  and  2000.  Further  aggravating  the  tensions 

are  getting  over  the  hump.  “I’d  say  morale 

Critics  charged  he  moved  too  fast;  support-  from  the  probe,  Xerox  fired  longtime  audi- 

now  is  pretty  high.  There’s  strong  support 

ers  argued  that  Xerox  needed  an  overhaul  tor  KPMG  last  fall.  KPMG  had  been  critical 

in  Anne  and  the  leadership  team,  a  belief 

to  survive.  Regardless,  Thoman  soon  found  of  the  company’s  lax  internal  controls. 

that  we’re  all  in  this  together.  We  know 

himself  out  the  door. 

there’s  a  lot  more  to  come.  It’s  not  like  we’re 

Today,  25'year  veteran  Anne  Mulcahy  >  A  WEAK  ECONOMY.  Like  the  rest  of  the 

naive,  but  morale  today  versus  a  year  ago  is 

rules  the  roost,  and  last  December  the  board  high-tech  industry,  Xerox  is  suffering  from 

almost  like  [being  in]  two  different  firms.” 

elected  her  chairman  as  well.  “There’s  noth-  corporate  buyers  who  have  closed  their 

ing  wrong  with  promoting  from  within,”  wallets  to  all  but  the  most  necessary  pur- 

>  MONEY,  MONEY,  MONEY.  Cash  is  king  in 

says  Lundy,  “but  I  think  it’s  always  healthy  to  chases.  “The  uncertainty  in  the  economy  is 

this  recessionary  economy,  and  Xerox  is 

bring  in  outsiders  for  a  different  perspective.”  creating  significant  challenges  in  driving 

scrambling  to  rise  from  the  ranks  of  paupers. 

revenue  growth,  especially  in  the  technol- 

After  all,  “Liquidity  is  what  sinks  ships,” 

>  THE  BOARD.  The  company’s  board  was  ogy  sector  where  customers  are  delaying 

says  Lane  of  Moody’s  Investor  Services. 

recently  voted  one  of  the  five  worst  boards  capital  spending,”  says  Mulcahy.  Perhaps 

Xerox  finally  regained  access  to  the  capital 
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1975  Xerox  settles  antitrust 
complaint  with  the  U.S.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  agrees  to 
license  its  xerographic  patents. 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1982  David  Kearns 
becomes  CEO. 


1990  Paul  Allaire 
succeeds  Kearns 
as  CEO. 

1  1  IS 

90  1 

1993  Xerox  decides 
to  exit  the  insurance 
and  financial  services 
businesses. 


1997  IBM  finance 
chief  Rick  Thoman 
becomes  president 
and  COO. 


1995 


2000 


2000  Thoman  ousted; 
Allaire  regains  CEO  title, 
Anne  Mulcahy  named 
president  and  COO. 


2001  Mulcahy 
becomes  CEO 
in  August;  elected 
chairman  in 
December. 


2002  Xerox 
announces  a 
fourth-quarter 
2001  operating 
profit. 
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markets  last  November,  raising  more  than 
$1  billion  in  a  convertible  trust-preferred 
securities  offering.  By  mid-January,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  cash  position  stood  at  $4.5  billion, 
a  healthy  increase  from  the  $1.7  billion  it 
had  at  the  end  of  2000.  Analysts  appeared 
confident  that  Xerox  could  renegotiate  the 
$7  billion  line  of  credit,  which  comes  due  in 
October. 

Survive  or  Prosper? 

erox  met  its  liquidity  crisis  head-on  by 

launching  and  following  through  on  its 
ambitious  turnaround  program.  The  com¬ 
pany  made  a  number  of  hard  decisions  and 
successfully  shed  assets  and  slashed  costs. 
After  a  string  of  money-losing  quarters, 
Xerox  turned  the  corner  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  2001  and  appears  confident  it  can 
achieve  full-year  profitability  in  2002.  “If 
you  look  at  the  change  we’ve  implemented, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  large  corporations  that 
have  accomplished  as  much  as  we  have  in 
the  past  year,”  crows  Firestone. 

Mulcahy  shares  much  of  the  credit  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  helm  under  difficult  circumstances 
and  achieving  the  turnaround  targets.  “Many 
observers  gave  us  up  for  dead.  They  didn’t 
know  Xerox  very  well,”  says  Mulcahy.  To 
bolster  the  morale  of  Xerox’s  beleaguered 
workforce,  she  crisscrosses  the  globe  and 
meets  with  employees  “not  only  to  share 
state-of-the-business  reports  but  to  listen.” 

“Anne  has  been  successful  because  she 
was  a  salesperson,  came  up  through  the 
ranks  and  is  very  well  respected,”  says 
T.  Rowe  Price’s  Giroux.  And  many  analysts 
give  Mulcahy  high  marks,  he  says.  “Anne 
has  stabilized  the  sales  force,  made  the 
divestitures  to  improve  the  liquidity  situa¬ 
tion  and  taken  billions  of  dollars  out  of  a 
bloated  cost  structure.  I  give  her  a  lot  of 
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credit  for  those  three  items.” 

A  wealth  of  talent  is  also  helping  the 
company  ride  out  the  storm.  “It  still  has  a 
tremendous  sales  force  and  strong  market¬ 
ing  muscle,”  says  Ken  Larson,  a  former 
Xerox  executive  who  is  now  vice  president 
and  chief  administrative  officer  of  Candle 
Corp.,  a  software  and  services  company  in 
El  Segundo,  Calif. 

Mulcahy’s  plans  for  2002  include  contin¬ 
uing  to  improve  the  company’s  cash  posi¬ 
tion;  changing  the  company’s  developing 
markets  group  focus  on  market  share  to  a 
cash  and  profit  focus;  and  continuing  to 
strengthen  core  businesses. 

So  yes,  there’s  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun¬ 
nel.  But  many  nagging  issues  remain  that 
threaten  to  keep  Xerox  thrashing  around, 
trying  to  find  its  way  back  to  profitability — 
including  the  lackluster  economy  and  com¬ 
panies’  generally  shifting  away  from  using 
Xerox’s  core  business:  copiers. 

Can  Xerox  ever  return  to  its  glory  years? 


Many  are  doubtful.  Lane  of  Moody’s  isn’t 
even  sure  that  the  company  can  lug  itself 
back  on  its  feet.  “When  you  look  at  cash 
flow  relative  to  the  amount  of  debt  it  has,  it 
doesn’t  paint  a  picture  of  a  solid  company.” 
Others  think  Mulcahy  and  her  leadership 
team  have  the  company  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  and  cite  the  fourth -quarter  results 
as  a  turning  point. 

Xerox,  the  name  synonymous  with  copi¬ 
ers,  has  survived  its  share  of  ups  and  downs 
over  the  years.  As  the  company  moves  for¬ 
ward,  it  can  take  solace  in  the  fact  that  it 
avoided  the  fate  that  beset  Enron  and 
Kmart  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plight  of  those  former  giants  can’t  help  but 
send  shudders  through  the  halls  of  large 
companies  like  Xerox.  In  today’s  world, 
size  and  past  successes  mean  little.  Prof¬ 
itability  means  everything.  f?l 


Senior  Editor  Todd  Datz  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
tdatz@darwinmag.  com. 
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FILE  UNDER  :  DATA  PROTECTION 


'An  enterprise  cannot  become  resilient  unless  it  can  effectively 
operate  a  backup-and-restore  method  for  all  of  its  user 
workstations  -  in  the  offices,  mobile  and  remote. 

Continuous  backup,  and  the  ability  to  restore  anywhere  and 
anytime,  is  fundamental  not  only  as  a  convenience  to 
the  individual  user,  but  to  the  survival  of  the  business. 

The  great  majority  of  tools  for  backup  and  restore  are  based  on 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  user  will  have  constant 
access  to  a  high-speed  LAN. 

Best  Practices  for  Mobile  Workforce  Information  Backup, 

John  Girard,  Gartner  Research,  QA,  Dec  2001 


With  Connected  TLM™,  you  can  securely  protect, 
and  restore  your  data-in  the  office  or  over  the  Internet— 

anytime,  anywhere. 
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Better  Than  You  Do 


Do  you  stifle  a  yawn  at  the  thought  of  data  storage? 

When  you  realize  how  much  you  spend  on  it, 


you'll  choke  on  an  acorn.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HUGH  D'ANDRADE 


Data  Storage 


LIKE  DEATH  AND  TAXES,  THERE  ARE 
some  subjects  that  nobody  wants  to  ponder 
for  too  long.  Nonetheless,  they  happen 
whether  we  think  about  them  or  not.  Data 
storage  is  a  little  like  that.  It’s  not  a  sexy 
topic,  we  know.  But  if  your  company  wants 
to  manage  its  information,  it’s  inevitable. 
And  yes,  you  do  need  to  know  about  it. 

Why?  Well,  consider  this  for  starters: 
Analysts  and  consultants  estimate  that  from 
50  percent  to  70  percent  of  most  companies’ 
capital  technology  budget  is  spent  on  stor- 
age.  That’s  a  lotta  lettuce. 

Consider  further  that  even  in  the  face  of 
a  recession,  those  budget  numbers  aren’t 
likely  to  shrink.  As  companies  get  evermore 
information-centric,  they  increasingly  stock' 
pile  hoards  of  data  in  order  to  extract  valu- 
able  information  on  things  like  customers, 
products  and  operational  data— any  tidbit 
that  will  yield  a  competitive  edge. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  more 
information  a  company  needs,  the 
more  it  will  also  need  places  to 
stash  it.  “Most  people  have  histor¬ 
ically  viewed  storage  as  a  boring 
necessity,”  says  Naresh  Lakhan- 
pal,  national  practice  director  of 
the  technology  media  and  telecom 
practice  at  Deloitte  and  Touche  in 
Dallas.  “Now,  however,  people  are 
starting  to  understand  that  storage  holds 
the  lifeblood  of  many  companies.” 

In  fact,  Adam  Couture,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  reports  that 
worldwide  storage  capacity  will  skyrocket 
from  283,000  terabytes  in  2000  to  more  than 
5  million  terabytes  by  2005.  When  it  comes 
to  data,  one  terabyte— that’s  a  one  with  12 
zeros  after  it — holds  the  equivalent  of  50,000 
trees’  worth  of  printed  material.  And  5  mil¬ 
lion  terabytes,  well,  let’s  just  say  that  com¬ 
panies  like  yours  will  be  buying  an  awful 
lot  of  storage.  So,  suppress  that  yawn  and 
keep  reading.  You’ll  learn  why  storage  needs 
have  soared,  how  you  can  make  smart 


purchasing  decisions  and  the  reasons 
behind  some  big  changes  rumbling  in  the 
storage  industry.  Believe  us,  your  budget 
will  thank  you. 

AM  I  SPENDING  TOO  MUCH  ON 
STORAGE? 

Talk  about  a  frustrating  paradox:  Storage 
hardware  vendors  like  EMC,  Hitachi  and 
IBM  have  engaged  in  a  vicious  price  war 
during  the  past  couple  of  years.  As  a  result, 
the  prices  on  their  big  storage  disk  drive 
systems  have  declined  at  a  rate  of  35  percent 
to  40  percent  a  year,  notes  Phil  Goodwin, 
the  program  director  at  Meta  Group,  a 
research  company  in  Stamford,  Conn.  So 
it’s  a  shock  to  senior  management  to  see 
that  storage  costs  are  still  climbing,  he  says. 

Bill  Gearhart  agrees.  “When  I  go  to 
senior  management  and  need  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  thou  for  disk  space,  it  rattles  their 
cages  a  little,”  says  Gearhart,  director  of  IT 
at  Rinker  Materials,  a  $2.5  billion  construc¬ 
tion  materials  manufacturer  based  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  But  Gearhart  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  choice  in  the  matter.  The  reason?  With 
corporate  demand  for  storage  capacity  dou¬ 
bling  every  six  to  12  months,  the  need  for 
storage  is  outstripping  the  price  drops. 

Moreover,  hardware  isn’t  the  only  line 
item  for  storage  costs.  Software  and  services 
such  as  outsourcing  are  taking  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  chunk  out  of  the  total  storage 
expenditures  at  many  companies,  and  mak¬ 
ing  maintenance  more  expensive  and 
unwieldy.  It’s  even  spawned  a  new  job  title: 
storage  network  manager,  whose  skills  are 
so  in  demand  that  the  position  commands 
a  salary  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

BUT  I  NEVER  USED  TO  NEED  SO  MUCH 
STORAGE  -WHY  DO  I  NOW? 

Because,  to  put  it  bluntly,  corporations  are 
generating  and  saving  exponentially  more 
data  than  ever.  There  are  a  couple  of  big 
drivers  to  this,  says  Gartner’s  Couture. 


With  the  Internet  bringing  a  world  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  their  fingertips,  corporate  de¬ 
nizens  are  importing  and  storing  larger 
quantities  of  data  than  ever,  and  much  of  it, 
such  as  streaming  video  and  audio,  hogs 
storage  space. 

Plus,  companies  have  built  giant  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  CRM  or  ERP,  which  generate 
vast  quantities  of  digital  data  that  must  be 
saved  if  that  information  is  going  to  yield 
competitive  advantage  through  such  appli¬ 
cations  as  data  mining.  Gearhart,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  says  his  ERP  storage  is  about  1.4  tera¬ 
bytes.  “ERP  without  a  doubt  brings  out 
more  storage  needs,”  he  says. 

Finally,  there  are  the  legal  reasons  for 
storing  data.  “Frankly,  the  litigious  nature  of 
society,  coupled  with  government  regula¬ 
tions,  causes  people  to  keep  data,”  says  Tom 
Major,  former  vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Managed  Storage  International,  a  storage 


NETWORK  ATTACHED  STORAGE  (NAS) 

generally  refers  to  storage  devices  that  can  be 
attached  to  existing  corporate  networks.  Sending 
storage  data  over  the  company  network  can  seri¬ 
ously  slow  network  speeds,  which  will  affect 
applications  such  as  e-mail  and  Internet  access. 

IP  STORAGE  is  a  transport  mechanism  that 
seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  sending  storage 
data  over  a  regular  network  in  the  block  format  it 
prefers  rather  than  the  file  format  generally  used. 
IP  storage  can  save  money  by  allowing  a  com¬ 
pany  to  use  its  existing  network  infrastructure  for 
storage,  but  it  also  raises  the  same  performance 
issues  as  NAS. 


A  STORAGE  AREA  NETWORK  (SAN) 

seeks  to  solve  problems  associated  with  sending 
storage  data  over  regular  networks  by  building  a 
separate  network  just  for  storage  devices, 
servers,  backup  systems  and  so  forth.  It  can 
handle  the  heavy  bandwidth  demands  of  storage 
data  and  segregates  storage  traffic  to  a  network 
built  specifically  for  storage  needs.  However, 
SANs  are  both  expensive  and 
complicated  to  construct. 
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outsourcer  in  Broomfield,  Colo.  He  cites  the 
regulatory  impact  of  new  legislation  such  as 
HIPAA  just  for  starters.  “As  of  January  ist  it 
will  require  organizations  to  recall  patient 
records  for  seven  years,”  he  says. 

WE  NEED  TO  KEEP  THE  BUDGET  FLAT. 
HOW  CAN  WE  SPEND  LESS? 

Better  manage  the  storage  you  already  have. 
According  to  Couture,  most  corporate  stor- 
age  is  being  utilized  at  only  40  percent  to 
50  percent  of  capacity,  which  means  that 
nearly  half  of  all  the  storage  at  many  com¬ 
panies  is  empty.  Nick  Allen,  vice  president 
and  research  director  of  Gartner’s  storage 
practice,  blames  that  waste  on  the  fact  that 
until  now,  it’s  been  cheaper  to  buy  more 
storage  devices  than  to  figure  out  how  to 
use  the  unfilled  space  already  on  hand.  The 


explosive  proliferation  of  data  in  recent 
years,  along  with  today’s  economic  down¬ 
turn,  has  called  that  practice  into  question. 

“Any  time  you  have  a  high  growth  rate  in 
something,  things  break,”  Allen  points  out. 
“The  infrastructure  you  have  in  place 
becomes  inadequate,  and  you  can’t  respond 
to  the  business  needs  that  are  ultimately 
driving  that  growth.” 

THAT  SOUNDS  WASTEFUL.  HOW  CAN 
THIS  BE  FIXED? 

Well,  it’s  not  simple.  First,  it  helps  to  get  a 
little  technical  perspective  on  why  the  mess 
exists  in  the  first  place.  Historically,  storage 
drives  have  been  attached  in  some  way  to 
individual  servers,  which  are  computers 
that  process  information  and  run  operating 
systems  such  as  Windows  or  Unix.  Each 


drive  stores  only  the  information  belonging 
to  its  server  and  isn’t  connected  to  any  other 
server  or  storage  device.  But  because  some 
servers  are  busier  that  others,  it’s  not  at  all 
unusual  for  one  storage  device  to  be  only 
30  percent  full,  while  its  neighbor  on  the 
server  next  door  is  go  percent  full.  And 
until  recently,  there  hasn’t  been  a  way  to 
share  storage  space  among  servers.  (To 
complicate  matters  further,  different  oper¬ 
ating  systems  speak  to  their  storage  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  making  it  still  more  difficult  to 
share  storage.) 

For  example,  Bill  Manning,  the  associate 
director  for  technical  services  at  the 
Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  National  Pension 
Fund  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  found  himself  in  a 
situation  where  he  had  five  storage  devices 
running.  Two  were  running  out  of  space 


On  the  Ropes 

NO  COMPANY  IS  A  BETTER  BELLWETHER  OF  THE 
STORAGE  INDUSTRY'S  TRAVAILS  THAN  EMC 

Last  year,  EMC  was  the  undisputed  heavyweight  champion 
of  the  storage  world.  The  company  had  $7.09  billion  in  sales  and 
predicted  that  this  year  it  would  top  the  $12  billion  mark  in 
revenue.  Instead,  EMC  is  struggling  to  achieve  a  scaled  back  rev¬ 
enue  goal  of  $7  billion  for  the  year.  It  has  laid  off  more  than  5,000 
people  and  has  reduced  its  R&D  spending  by  about  $100  million. 

How  did  so  much  change  in  12  short  months?  EMC's  financial 
swan  dive  comes  from  many  directions,  some  admittedly  outside 
its  control.  CEO  Joseph  Tucci  pins  the  blame  primarily  on  the 
economy.  But  analysts  are  quick  to  point  to  other  factors  as  well. 

EMC  has  always  led  its  competitors  — notably,  IBM  and 
Hitachi— on  product  innovation,  and  its  big  storage  line  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  offered  features  found  only  on  EMC  products.  But  lately, 
IBM  and  Hitachi  have  been  catching  up  on  the  technology, 


which  means  that  executives  now  have  more  choices  when  it 
comes  to  purchasing  storage. 

IBM's  aggressive  pricing  adds  further  temptation  to  switch 
vendors,  hitting  EMC  where  it  hurts  — its  historically  fat  price 
margins.  EMC  has  always  commanded  about  a  20  percent  price 
premium,  says  Phil  Goodwin,  a  program  director  at  Meta  Group, 
a  research  company  in  Stamford,  Conn.  But  now,  he  says,  "com¬ 
petitors  have  gained  such  a  large  measure  of  technical  parity  that 
customers  are  questioning  whether  EMC  is  worth  the  premium." 

Many  have  evidently  concluded  that  it  is  not.  A  recent  IDC 
study  predicts  that  EMC  will  fall  from  its  number-one  slot  for 
2001,  while  IBM  will  be  the  only  top-five  vendor  to  post  a  year- 
over-year  gain  in  market  share. 

The  increasing  commoditization  of  storage  technology  is 
putting  further  pressure  on  EMC.  To  grow,  it  must  shift  focus  to 
software  and  services,  which  is  where  the  real  growth  will  be  in 
the  next  few  years.  If  it  does,  EMC  could  pull  off  a  comeback 
worthy  of  Rocky  Balboa.  -C.H. 
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Internet  SECURITY 


vs.  MANAGED  Internet  SECURITY 


These  days,  you've  got  to  go  beyond  VPNs, 
firewalls  and  access  control  solutions  to  keep  your 
data  secure.  You  need  to  actively  manage  every 
square  inch  of  your  network  infrastructure.  Going  it 
alone  is  not  the  best  option.  Going  with  Genuity  is. 

We  have  the  critical  technology  you  need  to  keep  your 
data  secure.  Genuity's  Black  Rocket  eBusiness  Network  Platform 
integrates  security  technology  with  Hosting,  Access,  Transport, 
Storage  and  VoIP  solutions.  And  it  sits  on  our  Tier  1  IP  network 
for  secure  communication  from  virtually  anywhere  in  the  world. 


But  technology  is,  of  course,  only  part  of  the  story.  You 
need  the  right  people,  too. 

Our  experts  actively  manage  and  maintain  your  network. 
We  live  and  breathe  network  security,  24x7x365.  We  monitor 
your  network  perimeter  for  security  breaches  and  unplanned 
network  failures.  And  look  for  potential  weaknesses  and  rec¬ 
ommend  solutions  before  they  become  problems. 

To  find  out  how  to  make  your  business  more  secure,  call 
1.800.GENUITYorvisitusat  T 

GENU 


www.genuity.com/ security. 
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and  three  had  plenty,  but  because  none 
were  tied  together,  he  couldn’t  divert 
that  unused  storage  space  to  the  servers 
that  needed  it.  “I  could  always  add 
more  storage  to  the  two  full  devices,  but 
I’d  still  have  three  resources  that  were 
next  to  empty,”  he  explains.  “And  it’s 
crazy  to  spend  more  money  on  storage 
when  you  have  space  there  already.” 

Faced  with  this  mess,  companies 
have  begun  experimenting  with  ways  to 
gain  access  to  that  unused  storage  space 
by  interconnecting  storage  devices.  The 
concept  is  loosely  called  storage  net¬ 
working,  and  it  refers  to  a  number  of 
different  methods  of  hooking  together 
storage  onto  a  network.  There  are  com¬ 
peting  technologies,  such  as  storage  area 
networks  (SANs),  network  attached 
storage  (NAS)  and  IP  storage  (see  “The 
Basics,”  Page  37),  but  the  basic  idea  is  to 
connect  storage  devices — much  as  we 
currently  connect  desktop  PCs — in 
order  to  share  information  and  com¬ 
municate  better. 

HOW  DO  I  MANAGE  STORAGE  MORE 

EFFICIENTLY? 

That’s  the  job  of  storage  resource  man¬ 
agement  (SRM)  and  storage  virtualiza¬ 
tion  tools,  which  are  pieces  of  software 
that  help  manage  storage  as  a  whole 
entity  rather  than  as  the  disparate  bits  of 
technology  you  actually  own. 

SRM  works  much  like  network  ma¬ 
nagement  devices  on  corporate  net¬ 
works.  The  idea  is  to  be  able  to  have  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  everything  on  the 
storage  network,  and  allocate  storage 
resources  as  needed.  For  example,  if  the 
SRM  software  sees  that  more  storage  is 
needed  by  the  CRM  applications,  it  will 
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Storage  Smarts 

GUIDELINES  TO  BUYING  STORAGE 
TECHNOLOGIES 


■  DAS,  NAS  and  SAN  are  all  viable  technolo¬ 
gies,  but  they  typically  serve  different  needs. 
The  technology  you  select  should  be  the  best 
fit  for  your  business  situation. 

■  Don't  wait  until  you're  at  the  end  of  a  lease 
contract  or  just  about  to  deploy  a  large  tech¬ 
nology  project  before  you  think  about  buying 
storage.  Such  procrastination  will  place  you 
at  the  short  end  of  the  negotiating  stick  with 
vendors. 

■  If  you  can  get  your  purchases  to  coincide 
with  the  end  of  a  vendor's  fiscal  reporting 
cycle,  you'll  be  more  apt  to  get  deals,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  sales  staff  has  yet  to  meet  quotas. 

■  Deal  with  multiple  vendors  and  let  each 
company  know  that  you  are  also  talking  with 
the  competition  to  get  the  best  price.  Make 
clear  that  you  expect  a  true  price  from  the 
outset  and  will  not  accept  major  price  modifi¬ 
cations  submitted  for  bid. 

■  Make  sure  that  vendors  itemize  the  pricing 
on  each  item,  such  as  servers,  storage,  soft¬ 
ware  and  services.  That  lets  the  purchasing 
team  compare  and  evaluate  in  more  detail. 
Such  a  list  should  include  proposed  prices, 
warranty  period  and  maintenance  fees  after 
the  warranty  time. 

■  Consider  buying  used.  The  dotcom  implo¬ 
sion  has  spawned  a  healthy  market  in  used 
storage. 

■  Buy  only  the  storage  that  you  need. 

Storage  prices  have  dropped  an  average  of 
40  percent  annually,  so  you'll  pay  a  premium 
if  you  purchase  excess  capacity  now. 

■  Storage  management  costs  are  usually  hid¬ 

den,  but  they  can  run  three  times  the  cost  of 
hardware.  Make  sure  your  storage  purchases 
jibe  with  your  business  strategy.  -C.H. 

SOURCE:  JOSH  KRISCHER,  GARTNER 


locate  and  reallocate  some  unused 
capacity  elsewhere. 

To  manage  storage  capacity  like  that, 
different  pieces  of  storage  hardware 
must  be  able  to  send  data  back  and  forth, 
and  this  is  where  storage  virtualization 
software  comes  into  play.  DV  software 
gets  the  different  storage  devices  to 
interoperate  despite  the  fact  that  the  var¬ 
ious  operating  systems  manage  storage 
differently;  it’s  as  if  each  spoke  a  differ¬ 
ent  language.  Moreover,  storage  devices 
from  different  vendors  are  set  up 
according  to  each  maker’s  technical  pro¬ 
tocol,  and  they  also  cannot  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other.  DV  tools  create  a 
separate  layer  of  software  that  acts  as  a 
universal  translator  for  everything.  That 
way,  you  can  mix  and  match  storage 
devices  from  any  manufacturer  and  any 
operating  system.  For  example,  you  can 
have  a  pool  of  storage  from  Compaq  and 
a  pool  of  storage  from  EMC,  and  you’ll 
be  able  to  move  data  back  and  forth. 

The  bottom  line  on  storage  is  that  we 
are  just  beginning  to  put  together  ways 
to  bring  this  somewhat  neglected  tech¬ 
nology  into  line  with  the  needs  of 
today’s  information-centric  corpora¬ 
tion.  And  the  only  certainty  is  that  it’ll 
be  a  hugely  complicated  job.  Vendors 
are  just  beginning  to  discuss  how  to 
make  their  various  devices  work  to¬ 
gether.  Meanwhile,  companies  have  cre¬ 
ated  enormous  technology  infrastruc¬ 
tures  that  spawn  reams  of  storage  and 
have  hundreds  of  data  applications 
moving  through  them.  Those,  in  turn, 
spawn  big  meetings  talking  about 
spending  big  dollars  to  bring  storage 
under  control.  Perhaps  that  $100,000 
salary  for  a  storage  manager  isn’t  such  a 
bad  investment  after  all.  PH 


Carol  Hildebrand  is  a  senior  editor  at  Darwin.  You  can 
send  your  storage  rants  to  her  at  cjh@darwinmag.com. 
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It's  about  perspective  At  Lockheed  Martin 


individuals  and  across  systems.  And  we’re  bringing  that  hard-earned 
knowledge  to  IT  outsourcing. 

Case  in  point :  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  world’s 
largest  non-profit  business  federation,  engaged  Lockheed  Martin 
to  upgrade  their  infrastructure  and  accelerate  system  implementation. 
The  resulting  collaboration  enabled  the  U.S.  Chamber  to,  not  only 
meet  their  financial  goals,  hut  also  to  educate  their  staff  on  the  benefits 
of  using  IT  to  solve  business  problems. 

We  know  how  it  can  work.  Better,  faster,  stronger. 

Lockheed  Martin.  Continuing  to  bring  our  30-year  heritage  of  big 
picture  thinking  and  detailed  focus  to  IT. 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


www.  i  t .  lockheedmart  in  .com 
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Your  legacy  systems  aren't  aging  any 
more  gracefully  than  you  are. 


Deal  with  it. 
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Legacy  Software 


or  Kathy  Schroeder,  it  was  no  secret  that  her  company's  12-year-old  legacy  system  was  questionable.  The  vice  president 
of  policy  management  systems  for  the  $763  million  San  Francisco-based  PM!  Group  knew  the  software  that  supported  her  company's 
claims  payment,  billing  and  policy  maintenance  was  outdated.  But  Schroeder  also  knew  the  cost  of  modernizing  the  company's  legacy 


systems— estimated  in  1996,  from  a  PMI-commissioned  study,  to  be  about  $20  million— would  be  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  potential  service-related  failures  if  the  systems  were  left  in  place  (see  "Modern  Math,"  at  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks ). 


“The  world  had  changed  drastically,”  says 
Schroeder.  “Our  systems  had  been  installed 
in  1985,  and  that  era  was  very  different  from 
where  we  were  10  years  later.”  PMI,  once 
offering  mostly  individual  or  government 
loans,  was  now  working  with  multiple  port¬ 
folio  loans  as  well.  “As  our  product  offerings 
expanded  and  got  more  complex,  we’d  built 
little  programs  to  help  us  increase  our  speed 
and  productivity,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  man¬ 
ual  intervention,”  Schroeder  says. 

As  a  result,  PMI  staff  in  both  the  policy 
servicing  and  IT  departments  were  spend¬ 
ing  hours  cross-referencing  customer  data 
between  the  legacy  system  and  separate  pol¬ 
icy  systems,  a  time-consuming  process.  And 
because  the  two  systems  didn’t  talk  to  each 
other,  there  was  always  the  risk  that  the 
manual  check  could  introduce  human  error. 

“The  systems  that  had  served  us  well  in 
the  past  were  not  up  to  the  new  tasks,”  says 
Schroeder.  The  ultimate  risk  was  that 
unhappy  customers  would  take  their  busi¬ 
ness  elsewhere.  “We  couldn’t  let  software 
problems  force  customers  to  go  to  another 
insurance  provider,”  says  Schroeder. 

PMI’s  decision  to  replace  its  outdated 
legacy  system  isn’t  a  unique  tale.  The  Inter¬ 
net  has  placed  strong  demands  on  most 
companies  and  computing  systems,  creating 
high-bandwidth  demands  that  most  appli¬ 
cations  built  a  decade  ago  just  can’t  handle. 
Those  applications  were  written  well  before 
the  Internet  was  hot.  And  they  were  writ¬ 


ten  in  programming  languages  such  as 
Cobol  and  C++,  which  were  fine  at  the  time 
but  were  not  designed  to  handle  the  kind  of 
speed  and  adaptability  of  the  Web.  In  most 
cases,  the  applications  are  too  old  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  interact  with  the  Web.  The  result 
is  inefficiency,  reduced  levels  of  customer 
service  and  an  impaired  ability  for  your 
company  to  grow,  says  Dale  Vecchio,  re¬ 
search  director  of  application  development 
at  Gartner  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Now,  your  company  may  have  weathered 
the  millennial  change  with  flying  colors,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  all  your  computer  sys¬ 
tems  are  patched  and  ready  to  tackle  the  next 
decade.  Maybe  you’re  even  resting  easy  in  the 
knowledge  that  updating  your  technology 
resources  is  the  last  place  to  spend  money. 

But  don’t  be  fooled.  While  augmenting  or 
replacing  old  software  can  be  difficult,  run¬ 
ning  a  company  using  old  software  could  be 
downright  dangerous.  “Somewhat  akin  to 
driving  a  car  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,” 
says  Phillip  Murphy,  a  director  of  Legacy 


LEGACY  SYSTEM  Your  company's  existing 
software  programs 

MIGRATE  Replacing  problematic  software 
programs  with  new  software 

MODERNIZE  Less  drastic  and  less  costly  way 
to  make  existing  software  Web-friendly 


Application  Renewal  Technology  with  the 
Giga  Information  Group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “If  you  pull  up  to  a  drive-through 
window,  you’ll  quickly  discover  that  you’re 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  car,”  he  says.  “The 
car  itself  is  perfectly  functional,  but  the  con¬ 
figuration  needs  to  be  changed  if  it’s  going  to 
be  compatible  with  your  needs.” 

No  doubt  about  it:  It’s  time  to  reevaluate 
your  company’s  legacy  applications— those 
core  programs  that  keep  your  company  up 
and  running. 

There  are  two  ways  to  address  the  issue. 
You  can  migrate— a  plan  that  calls  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  all  the  software  programs  that  are 
causing  problems  and  replacing  them  with 
something  new.  Or  you  can  modernize — a 
less  drastic  (and  less  costly)  way  to  use 
another  software  program  to  make  your  old 
systems  Web-friendly. 

No  matter  what  you  choose  to  do,  be 
aware  that  there  are  risks,  warns  Vivek 
Wadhwa,  CEO  of  Relativity  Technologies, 
a  Cary,  N.C.,  maker  of  legacy  modernization 
software.  “Legacy  systems  are  like  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  old  house,”  says  Wadhwa.  “If 
the  foundation  is  rotten,  the  house  can  col¬ 
lapse  even  if  you’ve  upgraded  your  kitchen.” 

The  economics  of  such  a  large-scale 
software  project — whether  you  migrate  or 
modernize— will  be  tricky.  The  economy  is 
in  clampdown  mode.  Enterprises  every¬ 
where  are  struggling  to  find  cash  for  even 
the  most  basic  projects. 
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WHAT  YOUR  COMPETITORS  ARE 
USING  TO  REBUILD  OR  REPLACE 
THEIR  LEGACY  APPLICATIONS 
RIGHT  NOW 


Products:  Jacada  BPM,  Jacada  Integrator 
and  Jacada  Interface  Server 
Selling  Point:  Provides  a  universal  interface 
layer  between  new  and  existing  applications 
Customers:  21st  Century  Insurance  Group, 
The  Boeing  Co.,  Delta  Air  Lines,  Volvo  Cars 
of  North  America 
URL:  www.jacada.com 

Product:  EnterpriseLink  with  Component 
Generator 

Selling  Point:  Mines  legacy  applications  for 
business  rules  and  attaches  a  new  Web 
front-end  to  existing  applications 
Customers:  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  Ramada  Express  Hotels 
URL:  www.microfocus.com 


RELATIVITY  TECHNOLOGIES 


Product:  RescueWare 

Selling  Point:  Identifies,  isolates  and  repack¬ 
ages  data  and  business  processes  wrapped 
up  in  old  code 

Customers:  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  National 
City,  UBS  PaineWebber 
URL:  www.relativity.com 

Tv.-'  '  • 

Products:  BlueZone,  Transidiom,  III,  WinJa 
Selling  Point:  Attaches  a  Web  front-end  to 
legacy  applications  using  a  Web  emulator  or 
by  building  a  user  interface;  turns  mainframe 
applications  into  Java  or  XML  components; 
translates  applications  into  other  languages 
Customers:  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention,  City  of  Portland  Police 
Department,  EMI  Group,  RLI,  U.S.  Secret 
Service 

URL:  www.seagullsw.com 


>roduct:  SEEC  Mosaic  Studio 
Selling  Point:  Creates  component-based 
programs  in  EJB  or  XML 
Customers:  Canada  Life  International, 
Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Temple 
University 

URL:  www.seec.com  -S.K. 


THIS  LIST  WAS  DERIVED  FROM  INTERVIEWS  WITH 
INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES  INVOLVED  IN  LARGE-SCALE 
LEGACY  MODERNIZATION  OR  MIGRATION  EFFORTS. 
INVASIVE  TOOLS  WORK  WITH  DATA  INSIDE  THE  APPLI¬ 
CATION.  NONINVASIVE  TOOLS  ADD  EXTERNAL  LAYERS 
TO  THE  APPLICATION. 


Legacy  Software 


Despite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  a  whole 
roster  of  major  American  enterprises  are 
saying  that  now  is  the  perfect  time  to 
address  the  legacy  problem.  These  compa¬ 
nies  are  seizing  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
jump  on  their  competitors  by  updating  their 
legacy  systems  to  new  Web-based  systems. 
And  they’re  doing  it  now. 

THE  LEGACY  ALBATROSS 

Legacy  applications  underlie  almost  every 
enterprise.  In  general,  the  applications  are 
reliable — they  made  it  through  Y2K — but 
they’re  expensive  and  difficult  to  maintain. 
That  became  clear  during  the  rush  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  Y2K,  when  legacy  systems  came 
into  the  spotlight  and  companies  started 
pulling  the  plug  on  them.  According  to 
Gartner,  between  60  percent  and  80  percent 


of  an  average  company’s  IT  budget  is  spent 
on  maintaining  existing  mainframe  systems 
and  the  applications  that  run  on  them.  That 
means  most  of  the  money  going  to  your  IT 
department  is  spent  on  people  who  support 
applications  that  are  not  helping  your  busi¬ 
ness.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  number  of 
programmers  who  know  how  to  handle 
former  standards  such  as  Cobol  is  shrinking 
with  each  passing  year.  There  are  currently 
about  2  million  Cobol  programmers,  versus 
1  million  Java  and  3  million  Visual  Basic  pro¬ 
grammers,  says  Gartner’s  Vecchio. 

Though  not  every  legacy  system  needs  to 
be  replaced,  the  harsh  reality  is  that  all  legacy 
applications  must  at  least  be  Web-enabled  if 
a  business  is  to  grow  and  remain  competi¬ 
tive,  says  Ron  Davis,  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  administrative  officer  of  Santa  Ana, 


KATHY  SCHROEDER  decided  the  cost  of  modernizing  PMI's  legacy  systems —  about  $20  million 
less  than  the  cost  of  potential  service-related  failures 
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What  if  a  single,  powerful  software 
solution  allowed  you  to  build  a  unified 
business,  while  massively  reducing  costs 
and  actually  reducing  complexity  rather 
than  adding  to  it? 

Communique  Unify  finally  meets  the 
objective  of  every  organization:  Total 
Business  Unification.  'Unify'  combines 
the  best  of  Enterprise  Content 
Management,  Portals,  Active  Middle¬ 
ware  and  Business  Process  Automation 
in  a  100%  Java  suite  that  runs  in  any 
J2EE  application  server.  'Unify'  delivers 
more  functionality  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  combining  single  point  solutions. 

'Unify'  uses  a  content-based  approach  to 
Business  Unification  enabled  by  Day's 
original  ContentBus  architecture,  a 
Virtual  Repository  that  leverages  your 
current  IT  investments  while 


making  each  project  a  reusable,  cost 
effective  building  block  for  future 
efforts. 

•  Unify  ALL  your  content  in  a  dynamic 
virtual  repository,  with  real-time 
read/write  capabilities  to  every 
enterprise  system.  "Everything  is 
Content"  and  anything  digital  can  be 
managed  through  Communique. 

•  Imposes  Services  on  all  content  so 
you  can  manage  versions  of  all 
information,  run  full  text  searches 
across  all  repositories  and  media 
types,  and  allow  controlled  access  to 
information  to  those  who  need  it. 

•  Unify  development  environments, 
skill-sets,  training,  and  organiza¬ 
tional  extensibility,  including  that  last 
crazy  acquisition  your  CEO  just  made. 


For  more  information  and  to  receive  your  complimentary 
Business  Unification  Whitepaper  please  visit  our  web  site  at: 

www.day.com/whitepapers 


Complimentary 

Business 

Unification 

Whitepaper 


/ 


•  Reduce  Complexity 

•  Deliver  knowledge 
to  every  part  of 
your  business 
community 

•  Leverage  existing 
investments 

•  Create  reusability 
in  every  project 

•  Measure  ROI  and 
understand  the 
strategic,  long  term 
benefits  of  Total 
Cost  of  Ownership 


FROST  & 

SULLIVAN 

Market  Engineering  Award  Recipient 

Technology  Innovation 

2001 

Day 


World  Standard  Software  to  Unify  your  Business 

Copyright  2002  Day  Management  AG.  All  rights  reserved.  Communique  and  Content  Bus  are  trademarks  of  Day  Management  AG. 


Legacy  Software 


Calif. -based  PacifiCare  Health  Systems. 

Davis  is  overseeing  his  company’s  migra- 
tion  from  three  disparate  legacy  systems  to 
a  single  software  system  that  can  link  to  the 
Web  because  “we  got  to  the  point  where  we 
realized  we  needed  to  improve  efficiency 
and  reduce  costs,”  he  says. 

Because  PacifiCare’s  three  systems  don’t 
talk  to  each  other,  customer  information 
often  has  to  be  input  manually,  which  is 
very  slow  and  has  a  greater  chance  of  error, 
Davis  says.  That  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
the  company  to  administer  new  contracts 
and  change  existing  contracts. 

Davis’s  project  is  expected  to  increase  ROI 
because  maintenance  costs  are  estimated  to 
be  lower  than  those  of  the  legacy  system. 
Also,  by  linking  to  the  Web,  Davis  can  put 
his  company  in  closer  contact  with  its  con¬ 
stituents — doctors,  hospitals  and  employ¬ 
ers — and  decrease  administrative  costs. 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP 

Companies  have  often  fallen  prey  to  the 
allure  of  flashy  new  technology,  particularly 
when  times  are  good.  But  when  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  in  a  bind,  updating  even  the  most 
basic  technological  functions  may  seem  like 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Except  when 
the  upgrade  directly  affects  the  way  your 
company  does  business. 

Before  beginning  any  kind  of  modern¬ 
ization  or  migration  project,  business  and 
IT  executives  must  understand  what  their 
legacy  system  does  and  whether  the  way 
the  system  works  actually  reflects  the  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,  says  Tyler  McDaniel,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  with  the  Hurwitz  Group,  an  IT 
consultancy  in  Framingham,  Mass.  “It’s  a 
huge  mistake  to  jump  into  migration  on  a 
per-project  basis  just  to  see  where  it  leads,” 
he  says.  “Work  with  your  CIO  to  develop  a 
vision  of  where  you  want  your  technology 
resources  to  be  in  two,  four,  six  and  eight 
years.  Assess  what  skills  are  available  and 
know  what  your  investments  are  right  now 


in  developing  versus  maintaining  legacy 
applications.  Does  the  existing  system  map 
the  key  business  processes  that  are  critical  to 
success?  That’s  where  you  must  start.” 

Craig  Smith,  president  and  COO  of 
Owens  &  Minor,  a  Richmond,  Va. -based  dis¬ 
tributor  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  did 
just  that.  His  company  was  evolving  toward 
a  third-party  distribution  model,  which  the 
old  systems  couldn’t  support.  That  provided 
the  business  rationale  for  moving  to  a  Web- 
based  platform.  “When  we  wanted  to  up¬ 
grade  our  legacy  software  systems,  the  first 
thing  we  looked  at  was  the  bottom  line  be¬ 
cause  we  can’t  afford  nice-to-haves,”  he  says. 

Kevin  Murray,  CIO  of  Domestic  Claims 
and  Personal  Lines  for  New  York  City- 
based  American  International  Group  (AIG), 
knew  no  one  on  the  executive  board  was 
aware  of  how  much  money  the  company 
was  spending  on  keeping  its  legacy  systems 
running.  Murray  organized  a  total  cost  of 
ownership  study  that  benchmarked  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  illustrated  how 
much  AIG  could  save  if  the  company 


upgraded  to  a  Java-based  platform.  The  fig¬ 
ure  Murray  came  up  with  got  the  attention 
of  CEO  and  Chairman  Maurice  Greenberg. 

“I  told  him  we  could  be  saving  30  percent 
of  what  we  were  spending  on  maintenance 
if  we  moved  from  mainframe  to  thin  client,” 
Murray  says.  “His  jaw  hit  the  floor.” 

Murray  calculated  the  ROI  of  migrating 
over  a  three-year  period  and  showed  how 
the  project  would  increase  employees’  effi¬ 
ciency  by  reducing  the  hours  spent  on 
manual  processes  and  maintenance.  The 
study  indicated  that  a  migration  would 
drastically  improve  AIG’s  speed  to  market 
and  its  customer  service.  That,  Murray 
says,  made  the  biggest  impression.  “The 
executive  team  liked  hearing  how  the  proj¬ 
ect  would  improve  the  business,”  he  says. 

In  a  cost-cutting  environment,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  that  moving  away  from 
legacy  systems  will  provide  a  competitive 
advantage,  says  Wayne  Kernochan,  manag¬ 
ing  vice  president  of  platform  infrastructure 
at  the  Aberdeen  Group,  a  consultancy  in 
Boston.  “CEOs  and  CFOs  have  to  look  at 
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Today's  Internet-enabled  organizations  consume  data  storage  like  water.  But  with  a  corporate  storage  usage 
policy  in  place,  you  control  the  flow  of  storage  expenditures.  StorageCentral®  SRM  monitors  and  enforces 
your  storage  usage  policy  so  you  can  reduce  your  storage  growth  rate  by  30%,  reclaim  up  to  half  of  your 
storage  space,  and  ensure  high  availability,  performance,  and  efficiency  of  your  storage  resources. 
Translation:  cost  control,  immediate  ROI,  and  reduced  total  cost  of  ownership  of  your  storage  resources. 

Find  out  how  over  4,000  companies  in  50  countries,  including  Microsoft  and  80  of  the  Fortune  100 
have  reduced  their  storage  TCO  with  the  award-winning  StorageCentral  SRM.  For  a  free  white  paper 
entitled  "Guidelines  for  Implementing  a  Corporate  Storage  Policy,"  visit  storagecentral.com/darwin  or 
call  1.800.829.3453  today. 
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Legacy  Software 


the  issue  in  both  the  short  and  long  run,” 
Kernochan  explains.  “Now  may  seem  like 
the  worst  time  to  spend  money  on  new 
applications.  In  a  tight  economy,  it  is  a  very 
natural  reaction  to  think  you  should  not 
upgrade  or  build  new  applications.  But  this 
is  the  time  when  you  really  want  to  put  one 
over  on  your  competitors.  If  you  spend  a 
little  extra  to  get  ahead,  you’ll  be  well  posi¬ 
tioned  for  the  future.” 

SO  YOU  THINK  YOU  KNOW  MIGRATION 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  there  were  very  few 
options  for  renovating  applications.  Com¬ 
panies  could  either  rebuild  or  replace  soft¬ 
ware  systems,  and  both  choices  were 
extremely  time-consuming  and  expensive. 
For  example,  in  1992,  Snap-On,  a  Kenosha, 
Wis. -based  power  tool  and  equipment 
manufacturer,  began  replacing  its  heavily 
customized  IBM  mainframe  applications 
with  a  Baan  platform.  The  project  took  six 
years  and  millions  of  dollars. 


Today,  businesses  have  more  options. 
There  are  tools  that  can  do  anything  from 
delving  into  legacy  data,  plucking  out  rele¬ 
vant  business  rules  and  rewriting  them  in 
Web-friendly  programming  languages,  to 
attaching  a  Web  front-end  onto  an  intact 
legacy  database,  and  everything  in  between. 
The  tools  are  fast  and  relatively  cheap,  par¬ 
ticularly  compared  with  the  cost  of  moving 
an  enterprise  to  an  ERP  platform.  Just  ask 
Owens  &  Minor’s  Smith. 

His  company’s  software  foundation  was 
15  years  old  and  had  no  Web  capabilities. 
Smith’s  CIO,  David  Guzman,  couldn’t 
upgrade  the  existing  system  because  the  old 
contracts  and  pricing  system  contained 
extremely  complex  business  rules  and  math¬ 
ematical  computations  that  were  vital  to  the 


company’s  dynamic  pricing  methods.  The 
legacy  system  set  a  separate,  unique  price  for 
every  product  for  every  single  Owens  & 
Minor  client,  taking  into  account  literally 
dozens  of  factors.  Smith  and  Guzman 
couldn’t  afford  to  lose  that  functionality.  So 
Guzman  took  a  gamble  on  a  tool  by  Relativ¬ 
ity  Technologies  that  promised  to  uncover 
the  vital  business  processes  buried  in  the  old 
system  and  make  them  Web-ready  by  trans¬ 
lating  the  old  programming  language  into 
Java.  By  modifying  the  old  systems,  Smith 
could  cut  costs,  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
business  and  shore  up  his  customer  base. 

“You  can’t  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater,”  Smith  says.  “As  a  distributor, 
we  don’t  have  the  luxury  of  getting  rid  of  a 
major  investment  of  this  kind.  Modifying 
our  existing  system  will  help  us  provide 
our  customers  with  services  they’ve  been 
starving  for,  like  enhanced  logistics  and  a 
smoother  supply  chain.  This  move  will 
increase  our  sales  and  our  gross  margin,  and 
it  will  help  us  create  more  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  with  customers.” 

Smith  and  CEO  Gil  Minor  gave  Guzman 
the  go-ahead  to  test  Relativity’s  tool  on  three 
master  hies  containing  customer  and  prod¬ 
uct  information.  In  less  than  six  months,  the 
test  project,  which  cost  less  than  $1  million, 
was  complete.  Owens  &  Minor  is  taking  the 
transformation  one  step — and  one  applica¬ 
tion — at  a  time.  “We  should  complete  the 
whole  thing  within  18  months  and  for  less 
than  $5  million,”  Guzman  says. 

Your  legacy  systems  are  the  technical 
avatar  of  your  company’s  business  strategy, 
and  if  they  aren’t  updated,  the  business  will 
begin  tripping  over  its  own  virtual  feet. 
Though  times  may  be  tough,  breaking  a  few 
proverbial  eggs  now  could  put  your  com¬ 
pany  10  steps  ahead  of  the  competition.  And 
that’s  priceless,  fll 


Staff  Writer  Simone  Kaplan  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
skaplan@cxo.com. 
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when  Yahoo! 

wanted  to 

empower  busiNesses, 

they  chose  Novell. 


How  does  Yahoo!®  Enterprise  Solutions  make  portal  products  shine?  Yahoo!  puts  the  power  of  Novell®  eDirectory™  in  its 
enterprise  portal  solution.  With  it,  your  customers,  employees,  partners  and  suppliers  can  securely  access  the  information 
they  need  from  any  Web-enabled  device.  And  your  intranets,  extranets  and  the  Internet  can  work  as  one  Net.  The  result? 
More  productive  employees  and  lasting  relationships  with  partners  and  customers.  All  while  leveraging  existing  IT 
resources  to  increase  your  ROI.  To  learn  more  about  how  Novell  can  empower  your  business,  visit  www.novell.com 


Novell 


the  power  to  chaNge 


©  Copyright  2002  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  power  to  change  and  eDirectory  are  trademarks  of  Novell.  Inc.,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Yahoo!  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Yahoo!,  Inc. 


PDA,  Phone  Home 

POCKET  POWER  Gadget  freaks, 
it  may  be  time  to  lose  some  hardware. 
Handspring's  Treo  180  combines  a 
next-generation  cell  phone  with  a  Palm 
OS-based  PDA  in  a  device  that  can  slip 
into  a  shirt  pocket.  Just  be  prepared  to 
make  some  compromises. 

By  supplying  PDA  functions  such  as  a 
calendar  and  address  book,  the  Treo  is  a 
powerful  communications  tool.  The 
onscreen  dial  pad  provides  big  buttons 
for  clumsy  fingers.  And  if  you  need  to 
find  a  contact  fast,  simply  punch  in  the 
first  few  letters  of  a  name  on  the  tiny, 
BlackBerry  pagerlike  but  usable  (thumbs 
work  best)  keyboard  that  sits  beneath 
the  screen,  and  your  choices  appear  in 
an  instant.  You  can  also  send  text  mes¬ 
sages  via  a  short  messaging  service, 
which  doesn't  require  a  separate  Inter¬ 
net  service  subscription. 

Adding  new  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  to  the  Treo  is  as  simple  as  hook¬ 
ing  the  included  USB  sync  cord  to  your 
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Handspring  Treo  180 

PRICE  $399  with  service 
activation  (service  prices  will 
vary) 

PROS  No  need  to  carry  both  a 
PDA  and  a  cell  phone  anymore. 
Clever  design. 

CONS  Pricey.  All-in-one  design 
means  compromises. 

URL  www.handspring.com 
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PC  and  pressing  a  button.  Plus,  the  unit 
runs  on  the  Palm  OS,  which  supports 
thousands  of  additional  applications. 

Let's  Go  Minisurfing  Now 

The  included  Blazer  Web  browser  lets 
you  go  online  via  wireless  dial-up  Internet 
access,  it's  not  fast  (14.4Kbps  max),  and 
most  webpages  were  never  meant  for 
viewing  on  a  2-inch  monochrome  screen, 
but  the  browser  works  well  enough  for 
grabbing  the  odd  sports  score  or  stock 
quote,  particularly  if  you  stick  to  the 
mobile-ready  websites  on  the  Treo's 
startup  page.  You  can  also  use  the  con¬ 
nection  for  checking  your  e-mail. 

The  unit's  phone  side  features  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hands-free  options,  including  an 
integrated  speakerphone  and  a  head¬ 
set.  And  you  can  conveniently  turn  the 
ringer  on  and  off  with  an  external 
switch  — a  nice  bonus  other  phone 
makers  should  consider. 

Size  Matters 

There's  a  downside,  of 
course.  When  folded,  the 
Treo  is  slightly  larger 
than  a  deck  of  cards 
not  huge,  but  big  by 
the  slim  standards 
of  the  latest 
phones.  Plus  you 
need  to  put  the 
device  into  "wire¬ 
less  mode"  to  make  calls. 


Leaving  the  phone  in  that  mode  is  more 
convenient,  but  it  severely  cuts  battery 
life.  (Handspring  claims  60  hours  of 
standby  time,  but  a  couple  of  calls  and  a 
bit  of  PDA  usage  will  have  you  heading 
for  the  charger  every  day  or  two.)  And  the 
small  display  seems  cramped  when  com¬ 
pared  with  other  full-featured  PDAs.  As  a 
result,  the  Treo  is  neither  the  best  phone 
nor  the  best  PDA  on  the  market— it's  a 
workable  combination  of  the  two.  You'll 
just  need  to  decide  if  it  works  for  you. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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AS  POSSIBLE 


YOU  NEED  TO  GET  SMART  FAST 


Who  is  in  charge  of  your  security  plan— and  who  should  be? 
What  policies  and  procedures  should  be  in  place  to  minimize 
risk?  And  since  you  can’t  eliminate  risk,  how  can  you 
embrace  it?  Turn  to  the  CIO  FOCUS™  on  SECURITY  ASAP: 
HOW  TO  BE  AS  SAFE  AS  POSSIBLE-actionable  informa¬ 
tion  created,  filtered  and  packaged  by  the  award-winning 
editors  of  CIO  magazine. 


CIO  FOCUS™  is  delivered  right  to  your  desktop  giving  you 
immediate  access  to  the  information  you  need.  And  for  your 
future  reference  needs,  the  electronic  file  is  followed  by  a 
packaged  version,  shipped  within  72  hours.  Available  now  at 
an  introductory  price. 


CIO  FOCUS™ 


STRATEGIC  GUIDES  FOR  EXECUTIVE  DECISION  MAKING 


CIO  FOCUS™ 


Fundamentals  of  the  CIO  Role 

How  to  Retain  IT  Staff  in 
Boom  Times  and  Bad 

IT  Value:  Measurement  Tools 
and  Techniques  That  Work 

IT  Security  Breach:  How  to 
React,  Recover  and  Seek 
Recourse 

Applied  Wireless:  Making 
Wireless  Work  in  Business 


FOR  EXECUTIVE  DECISION  SUPPORT  TOOLS,  VISIT  THE  CIO  STORE-THE  CIO’S  KNOWLEDGE  MARKETPLACE 

www.theCIOstore.com 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  FURNALD/GRAY 


Stretch  Out  Your  Weekend 

YOGA  CAMP  Twin  peaks  of  laundry  begged  to  be  washed,  an  icy  sidewalk  needed  a  good  scrape,  and  I  still 
needed  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk  for  my  husband's  weekend  coffee— all  before  I  could  climb  in  my  car  and  drive  two- 
and-a-ha!f  hours  away  to  relax.  I  was  headed  to  the  Kripalu  Center  for  Yoga  &  Health,  a  sprawling  yoga  retreat  in 
Lenox,  Mass.,  nestled  in  the  scenic  Berkshire  mountains.  I  had  signed  up  for  a  weekend  workshop  called  "Trans¬ 
form  Stress,"  one  of  hundreds  of  programs  that  draw  more  than  15,000  people  to  Kripalu  each  year.  (Other  pro¬ 
grams  on  this  year's  schedule  include  "African  Drumming  and  Soul  Singing,"  "Raw  Juice  Fast"  and  "Snowshoeing 


and  Yoga.")  Given  the  way  my  day  was  going,  I 

Most  people  think  of  yoga  as  a 
trendy  stretching  exercise- 
something  to  try  at  your  health 
club  if  you're  bored  with  your 
step  aerobics  class.  But  yoga  is 
much  more  than  the  pretzellike 
poses  with  which  Westerners 
are  familiar.  Folks  at  Kripalu 
like  to  describe  it  as  "medita¬ 
tion  in  motion"  — a  deep,  spiri- 


MORE  THAN  OU/0  OF  ADULTS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  REPORT 

HIGH  STRESS  ON  A  DAILY  BASIS. 


SOURCE:  THE  MIND/BODY  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON 


tual  practice  that  aims  to 
heighten  awareness  and  unite 
mind  and  body. 

My  program  drew  a  small 
diverse  group  from  as  close  by 
as  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and  as 
far  away  as  Africa.  On  the  first 


would  surely  have  plenty  of  stress 

evening,  we  sat  cross-legged 
on  cushions  as  the  teacher 
promised  that  we  would  learn 
to  identify  the  source  of  stress 
in  our  lives.  Heads  nodded  as 
we  all  pictured  overbearing 
bosses,  demanding  spouses 
and  other  evils  that  turned  us 
into  stress  bombs.  We  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  our 
own  mind  is  the  source  of 
stress— or  more  precisely,  the 
way  our  mind  reacts  to  outside 
events  that  are  uncertain  or 
don't  meet  our  expectations. 

We  learned  several  tech¬ 
niques  to  help  us  quiet  our 
mind— simple  yoga  poses,  con¬ 
trolled  breathing,  free-form 
dance  and  three  kinds  of  medi¬ 
tation.  Thanks  to  these  calming 
practices,  a  90-minute  Swedish 
massage  and  two  quiet  days  in 
the  mountains  sans  TV  and  cell 
phones  (phones  are  banned 


to  transform  when  I  got  there. 

from  the  premises  and  can  be 
used  only  in  your  car  in  the 
parking  lot),  I  had  seriously  mel¬ 
lowed  out  by  Sunday  afternoon. 

If  you're  thinking  of  going  to 
Kripalu,  there  are  a  few  things 
you  should  know  before  you 
sign  up:  The  food  is  vegetarian 
(we're  talking  scrambled  tofu 
and  sea  vegetable  soup  for 
breakfast),  there's  no  alcohol  or 
caffeine  (you  can  bring  a  tea  bag 
or  instant  coffee  if  you  like,  but 
sneaking  in  a  flask  of  schnapps 
is  frowned  upon),  and  the 
accommodations  are  spartan  (I 
had  a  private  room  with  a  twin 
bed;  it  was  small,  charmless  and 
phoneless).  But  hey,  that 
stripped-down  experience  (and 
all  that  fiber)  worked  wonders 
for  me— and  I'm  even  thinking 
of  going  back.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  center,  check  out 
www.kripalu.com.  -Sari  Kalin 
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Kiss  Cold  Calling  Goodbye  .... 

Darwin’s  B2B  Network  has  the  Resources 
You  Need  to  Grow  your  Business. 


Without  picking  up  a  phone,  Darwin’s  B2B  Network  delivers  qualified  leads  to  your  desktop  and 
increases  new  customer  acquisition  so  you  can  expand  your  business.  Get  listed  in  the  Directory  and 
reap  the  following  benefits: 


•  Drive  traffic  to  your  site  and  generate  leads  through  our  White  Paper  services. 

•  Access  Requests  For  Proposals  (RFPs)  posted  by  active  and  qualified  buyers. 

•  Gain  additional  exposure  with  a  standard  or  premium  company  profile. 

Whether  your  company  is  just  getting  off  the  ground  or  your  business  is  established,  you  need  to 
continually  replenish  your  pipeline.  The  B2B  Network  on  Darwinmag.com  provides  access  to  the 
leads  you  need,  and  the  exposure  to  keep  your  company  in  front  of  prospective  buyers. 


darwin 

B2B  Network 

darwinmag.newmediary.com 
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Trade  Ball! 

BIDDING  ON  DIAMONDS  Opening  Day  is  so 
close  you  can  smell  the  stale  beer  and  slovenly  Yankees 
lefty  David  Wells.  It  also  means  baseball-card-trading 
season.  But  that  no  longer  means  running  down  to  the 
7-Eleven,  ripping  open  a  pack  of  Topps  and  getting 
stuck  with  a  bunch  of  pine-riders  like  Mario  Mendoza 
and  Denny  Doyle.  Now  you  can  do  it  online  at 
Etopps.com— and  choose  from  among  the  stars. 

Each  week,  from  the  beginning  of  the  baseball  sea¬ 
son  through  about  the  All-Star  break,  Etopps  will  issue 
an  IPO  of  six  new  trading  cards  of  the  top  90  players. 
The  twist  is  that  most  collectors  never  see  the  actual 
cards.  Instead,  Etopps  holds  them  in  the  collectors' 
personal  portfolios  on  the  site.  That  way,  the  collectors 
can  more  easily  auction  off  the  cards  on  the  special 
trading  floor  Etopps  has  set  up  on  eBay. 

Prices  fluctuate  wildly  on  the  trading  floor:  For 
example,  Toronto  prospect  Vernon  Wells,  who  spent 
much  of  2001  in  the  minors,  most  recently  went  for 
$38.91  (IPO  price:  $6.50),  while  the  bid  for  38-year-old 
Giants  home-run  king  Barry  Bonds  topped  out  at 
$32.58  (IPO  price:  $9.50).  Wells  more  than  Bonds,  you 
say?  There  aren't  as  many  Wells  cards  in  circulation. 

Warren  Friss,  Topps'  vice  president  of  Internet 
business  and  the  head  of  Etopps,  says  the  IPOs  are 
part  of  a  strategy  to  expand  the  card  market  beyond 
serious  collectors  to  mainstream  sports  nuts.  Friss 
wouldn't  disclose  Etopps'  revenues  thus  far,  but  he 
says  they've  sold  more  than  1  million  cards  since 
October  2000.  -Eric  Berkman 


Money  in  Know-How 

The  Wealth  of  Knowledge 

By  Thomas  A.  Stewart 
Doubleday,  2002 

THOMAS  A.  STEWART  HAS  PONDERED  THE  BUSINESS  IMPACT  OF 

intellectual  capital  since  1991,  when  he  wrote  the  first  of  many  articles 
on  the  subject  for  Fortune  (Stewart  writes  for  both  Fortune  and  its  sister 
magazine,  Business  2.0).  This  book  follows  his  1997  tome  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  argued  that  knowledge  is  the  true  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  economy  organizations.  Here,  he  takes  the  logical  next  step  and 
more  closely  examines  just  how  smart  companies,  such  as  Lincoln  Rein¬ 
surance  and  GE's  aircraft  engine  division,  have  mined  profit  from  the 
knowledge  they've  accumulated  in  employees,  corporate  structures, 
databases  and  relationships.  This  is  something  that  many  companies 
should  keep  in  mind  as  they  embark  on  a  quest  to  manage  their  knowl¬ 
edge  assets:  The  information  economy  is  first  and  foremost  an  econ¬ 
omy,  which  means  that  it's  about  making  money.  -Carol  Hifcm^rand 


Dotbomb  Rehash 

In  the  Company  of  Good  and  Evil 

By  Ken  Power  and  Craig  Winn 
CricketSong  Books,  2001 

THIS  SELF-PUBLISHED  TALE  BY  SMOOTH-TALK- 

ing  retail  entrepreneur  Craig  Winn  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Value  America,  at  one  time  one  of 
the  Internet's  largest  retailers,  is  a  bizarre  mixture  of  reality,  fantasy 
and  self-promotion,  much  like  the  business  itself,  which  collapsed  in 
2000.  The  book,  written  by  Winn  and  a  former  employee,  trashes 
Winn's  enemies  and  paints  Winn  as  a  misunderstood  genius— after 
all,  he  did  manage  to  get  the  likes  of  Microsoft's  Paul  Allen  and 
FedEx's  Fred  Smith  to  pour  millions  into  the  business.  Winn's  concept 
of  "frictionless"  commerce,  in  which  manufacturers  sent  their  prod¬ 
ucts  directly  to  consumers,  caught  on  briefly  but  fell  apart  when 
everyone  realized  that  distributors  and  warehouses  still  exist  for  a  rea¬ 
son:  Most  manufacturers  are  not  equipped  to  handle  consumer  order 
fulfillment  themselves.  Nor,  it  turns  out,  was  Value  America,  which 
sank  under  the  weight  of  returned  merchandise  and  unfulfilled  orders. 

Like  this  mess  of  a  book,  Value  America  was  oversimplified,  over¬ 
sold  and  shockingly  self-indulgent— Winn  made  off  with  millions 
while  investors  took  a  bath.  Read  it  only  if  you  want  to  be  horrified. 

-Christopher  Koch 


Thorras  A.  Stewart 
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&  A  W  A  R  D  S 


C  I  O  Mra  GAZINEfiSKNNUlL  SYMPOSlUiM 


Leadership  &  Innovation  for 
the  Future  of  the 
Integrated  Enterprise 


To  get  the  most  out  of  the  IT  investments  you’ve  made  in  the  past,  you’ll 
have  to  integrate  them  in  the  future.  In  a  customer-focused,  e-business 
world,  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  move  and  use  data  from  any  point  in  the 
value  chain  at  any  time.  Your  applications  must  work  together  and 
share  information  freely.  You’ll  need  both  technological  and  procedur¬ 
al  integration.  This  will  require  both  leadership  and  innovation. 

Please  join  us  at  the  Fourth  Annual  CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards. 

■  Learn  how  this  year’s  CIO  100  Award  Winners  and  other  IT 
executives  have  structured  and  designed  their  integrated  enterprises 

■  Find  out  which  technology  innovations  will  transform  the  way 
business  gets  done 

■  Take  away  great  ideas  for  leading  your  own  business  into  an 
integrated  future 


The  Broadmoor 

Colorado  Springs,  CO 

August  18-20,2002 


Moderator 

Paul  Saffo 

Director  and 
Roy  Amara  Fellow 
Institute  for  the  Future 


Partners 

Acxiom  Corporation 
Day  Software,  Inc. 

EDS 

PeopleSoft,  Inc. 

Sterling  Commerce 
Wheelhouse  Corporation 


This  year's  CIO  100 
Awards  Ceremony  is 
proudly  underwritten  by 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  WEB  SITE 
at  www.cio.com/conferences. 


Dirty  Laundry  on  the  Web 

Shell  is  serious  about  listening  to  customers.  So  visitors  can  say  whatever  they 
like  on  Shell.com. 


IT'S  NOT  OFTEN  THAT  A  COMPANY  PUBLISHES 

accusations  of  murder  on  its  website,  especially  when 
the  accusations  are  directed  against  the  company.  But 
when  the  Hague,  Netherlands-based  Royal  Dutch/Shell 
Group  of  Companies  committed  to  an  open  discussion 
with  the  world’s  citizenry,  they  meant  it.  The  result  is 
a  site  that  blazes  a  trail  for  companies  that  want  to  take 
their  customers  seriously  as  world  citizens  and  not  just 
as  potential  revenue  sources. 

The  accusations  are  found  in  postings  to  open  forums 
the  company  maintains  on  its  website  ( www.shell.com ). 
In  fact,  the  forums  are  now  highlighted  in  the  left-hand 
navigation  bar  of  the  page,  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
previous  version  of  the  site,  in  which  it  was  just  about 
impossible  to  differentiate  Shell’s  “values”  from  those  of 
every  other  company.  For  example,  the  lead  item  on  the 
homepage  used  to  be  The  Shell  Report,  a  showpiece  cor¬ 
porate  brochure  full  of  the  overblown  language  that 
unwittingly  invites  the  reader  to  skip  over  it. 


The  Shell  Report  begins  with  this  quotation  from 
the  snowy-browed  chairman:  “We  face  great  chal¬ 
lenges.  Energy  systems  must  evolve — to  meet  new 
needs,  offer  new  choices,  provide  new  solutions.  It  will 
take  commitment,  creativity,  compassion  and  courage. 
We  should  look  forward  with  humility — but  also  with 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  people  to  respond.  It’s 
a  privilege  to  be  part  of  this  endeavor.” 

The  Shell  Report  is  still  there,  but  it’s  been  reduced 
to  a  mere  link  among  other  links.  Instead,  the  redesigned 
homepage  features  magazine-style  reports  on  Shell’s 
good  works  and  business  successes.  These  stories  are 
sometimes  personal  but  still  smell  of  the  oil  from  the 
PR  machinery  To  their  left,  however,  is  a  link  to  the 
forums  where  you’ll  find  evidence  that  the  values  pro¬ 
claimed  and  tracked  in  The  Shell  Report  are  actually 
taken  quite  seriously  by  at  least  some  people  in  the 
company. 

For  example,  one  visitor  writes:  “Just  so  you  know, 
you  are  still  an  Amnesty  International  urgent  action.... 
Did  you  not  supply  weapons  to  Nigerian  security 
forces  that  brutally  crack  down  on  the  Ogoni  people? 
Did  you  intervene  in  the  execution  of  Ken  Siro-Wiwa? 
Ken  was  an  environmentalist  protesting  your  pollution 
of  the  Niger  delta  and  the  Ogoni  people’s  homeland. 
His  execution  and  your  silence  is  unacceptable  apathy 
equatable  to  manslaughter  or  even  murder.” 

To  this,  Noble  Pepple  of  Shell  responds,  albeit  rather 
stiffly:  “Thank  you  for  your  e-mail  to  the  Tell-Shell 
Forum.  In  it,  you  make  a  number  of  points  which  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  below.  First,  let  me  address 
your  statement  that  Shell  is  the  subject  of  an  Amnesty 
International  urgent  action.’  This  is  not  the  case. 
Amnesty  International  has  informed  us  that  their 
‘urgent  actions’  are  issued  only  by  the  International 
Secretariat  of  Amnesty  International  based  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  that  such  actions  are  directed  at  individu¬ 
als,  not  companies.  No  such  action  exists  in  relation 
to  Shell.”  Pepple  continues  in  this  courteous,  for¬ 
mal  way,  maintaining  that  Shell  did  speak  out 
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Google 


1  vacation  packages 


Google 


Advanced  Search  Preferences  Search  Tips 


Own  the  words  that 
define  your  business. 

Every  business  has  its  own  vocabulary.  Own  the  words 


Indicated  web  hosting  [Google  Search  |  I'm  reeling  luck  that  are  essential  tO  yOUTS. 


Searched  the  web  for  dedicated  web  hostin 


VERIO  Website  Hosting-  Full  Service  Shared  &  Dedicated  Hosting  Solutions 

www.verio.com  Ask  about  our  3  Month  Free  Offer  on  select  hosting  products! 

Rackspace  Managed  Hosting-Stability,  Great  Prices.  Fanatical  Support 

www.rackspace.com  FREE  Setup  when  you  move  to  Rackspace! 

Web  Hosting  Dedicated  Hosting,  Virtual  Web  Hosting  Dedicated  ... 

...  Web  A  full  range  of  web  hosting  solutions  web  Dedicated  Build  your  own  Dedicated 
Server  today  using  our  Services  Wizard.  Starting.  ... 

Description  Web  site  hosting,  virtual  servers,  Uni*,  NT,  RaQ2  dedicated  servers  and  reseller  services. 

Category:  Computers  >  Internet  >  Web  Design  and  Development  >  Hosting  >  S 
www  superb  net/  •  26k  -  Cached  -  Similar  cages 

Windows  NT  Web  Hosting  -  Windows  NT  Web  Host 

...  This  paper  descnbes  the  methodology  and  results  of  performance  testing  on  the 

NT  Hosting  Compaq  ProLiant  850R  dedicated  Windows  NT  Web  hosting  server  The  ... 

Description  Microsoft  registered  WPP,  that  offers  Windows  NT  Server  web  hosting 

Category  Computers  >  Internet  >  Web  Design  and  Development  >  Hosting  >  N 
rntwebhoslino.com/-  75k  -  Cached  -  Similar  cages 

ban  Web  Hosting  -  711  Net 

't  Web  Hosting  can  provide  you  a  solutionl  One  of  the  most  important  features 
'bout  hosting  with  71 1  Net  is  our  servers  are  dedicated  to  the  ... 

•b  hosting  services  for  the  Chnstian  community 

>  Internet  >  >  Designers  >  Specially  >  Religious 


More  than  50  million  times  a  day  Google  users 
search  the  web  for  products  like  yours.  And 
while  our  search  results  aren’t  for  sale,  the  ads 
around  them  are. 

Keyword  targeted  ads  on  Google  reach  only  those 
searching  for  the  terms  you  select,  so  they’re 
automatically  pre-qualified.  Which  explains  why  our 
clickthrough  rates  are  averaging  five  times  higher  than 
the  industry  standard. 


■  Similar  R33g.5 


To  speak  with  an  advertising  representative,  call  (650)  930-3595 
or  email  us  at  ad3@google.com.  Or  just  visit  www. google.com/ad3 
and  use  our  Google  AdWords  system  and  a  credit  card  to  place  your 
buy  in  less  than  5  minutes.  Google’s  advertising  program.  It’s  simple. 

And  it  works. 


Search  That  Works1' 
www.google.com 


contact 


before  and  after  Siro'Wiwa’s  trial,  arguing  against 
his  execution. 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  professional  demeanor 
gives  way  to  real  voice.  For  example,  here’s  a  post  in  its 
(sanitized)  entirety:  “Rather  than  spend  vast  sums  on  a 
fake  forum  why  not  have  some  real  f***ing  action?” 

According  to  Mark  Wade,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Shell’s  Sustainable  Development  Group,  which  is 


The  forums  grew  out  of  a  desire  to  make  The  Shell 
Report  interactive — the  rip-out  reply  cards  bound  into 
the  original  paper  version  just  weren’t  engendering  the 
sort  of  customer  interaction  Shell  wanted.  Now  anyone 
in  Wade’s  group  can  reply  to  any  message.  Because  peo¬ 
ple  expect  a  quick  response  on  the  Web,  says  Wade, 
“the  formalities  of  approval  are  kept  to  a  minimum.” 
Respondents  don’t  have  to  consult  a  central  registry  of 


The  forums  exude  a  sense  of  confidence  in  Shell's  vision 
and  execution  that  the  typical  oil  slick  of  marketing  on 
most  corporate  websites  simply  cannot  instill. 


responsible  for  The  Shell  Report  and  the  forums,  any 
Shell  employee  who  wants  to  reply  can.  In  this  case, 
Shell’s  Clare  Harris  wrote:  “In  reply  to  the  last  message 
I  have  to  say  that  I  think  it’s  a  great  pity  that  you  can’t 
find  adjectives  other  than  the  ones  you  used  to  describe 
what  are  obviously  very  strong  feelings.  I  work  in  the 
large  team  involved  with  bringing  our  message  about 
engagement  and  open  communication  to  a  wide  audi¬ 
ence,  and  whilst  I  debated  whether  it  would  be  worth 
my  effort  I  wanted  to  reply  to  you....” 

Harris,  in  short,  criticizes  the  post  and  reluctantly 
responds  with  some  obviously  hurt  feelings.  Her  mes¬ 
sage  comes  across  as  authentic  precisely  because  it 
doesn’t  sound  as  if  it  were  crafted  by  a  master  of  PR. 

How  far  does  Shell  go  in  allowing  open  discussion? 
Consider  this  message: 

“I  am  Fortune  Adogbeji  Fashe,  currently  a  perma¬ 
nent  resident  in  the  U.S.  Last  year  I  got  a  message  from 
home  about  the  death  of  my  father,  Chief  James  Fashe. 
He  was  on  retirement  in  Evwreni  in  Delta  State,  where 
you  have  one  of  your  flow  stations.  He  was  killed  and 
his  house  razed,  I  learnt  as  a  result  of  Shell’s  activities 
in  the  community.  I  have  read  Shell’s  cheap  denial  and 
lame  excuses  for  the  atrocities  the  [y]  carry  out  in  Nige¬ 
ria.  But  I  did  not  expect  it  would  come  to  this.  I  just 
want  to  know,  what  is  Shell’s  side  of  the  story  on  this, 
and  what  is  Shell  doing  about  it?” 

Oddly,  I  trust  Shell  more  after  reading  this  posting 
than  I  did  before,  even  though  no  one  had  responded 
to  the  message  at  press  time.  By  allowing  it  to  remain 
on  its  website,  Shell  tacitly  makes  good  on  the  claims 
in  The  Shell  Report  that  the  company  is  truly  inter¬ 
ested  in  listening  to  all  those  who  criticize  it. 

The  openness  of  the  forums  is  matched  by  the  open¬ 
ness  of  the  group  responsible  for  maintaining  them. 


official  positions  because,  according  to  Wade,  Shell  has 
done  such  a  good  job  of  letting  its  people  know  what 
its  policies  are.  “It’s  part  of  the  process  of  running  the 
company,”  he  says. 

Indeed,  Wade  thinks  the  forums  themselves  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  Shell’s  attitude  toward  its  global  responsi¬ 
bilities.  “If  you  look  at  how  we  run  our  major  projects, 
like  the  Athabasca  Oil  Sands  Project,  you  can  see  the 
lengths  to  which  we  go  to  have  local  engagement  with 
the  communities  to  plan  what  we  should  do  and  how 
we  should  do  it.”  Is  Athabasca  really  a  model  of  open¬ 
ness  and  engagement?  I  don’t  know,  but  I  know  that 
Wade  believes  it  is.  The  forums  exude  a  sense  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  Shell’s  vision  and  execution  that  the  typical  oil 
slick  of  marketing  on  most  corporate  websites  simply 
cannot  instill. 

So  here’s  how  it  works.  A  company  opens  a  forum. 
People  post  messages  of  every  sort,  from  the  support¬ 
ive  to  the  stupid  to  the  righteously  indignant.  Employ¬ 
ees  respond  in  their  own  voices.  Readers  of  the  forum 
see  in  the  answers  not  just  words  but  a  real  sense  that 
the  employees  care  and  that  the  company  is  confident 
enough  in  what  it  stands  for  to  allow  employees  to  say 
what  they  want.  As  a  result,  the  company’s  social 
commitment  avoids  sounding  like  every  other  com¬ 
pany’s  trendy  mouthings.  Shell’s  lack  of  control  over 
the  forum  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  depth  of  its 
real  commitment.  It’s  that  simple.  PI 


Have  a  customer  issue  you'd  like  us  to  address?  Send  it  to  contact@ 
darwinmag.com.  David  Weinberger  is  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Hyper- 
linked  Organization  ( www.hyperorg.com )  and  is  coauthor  of  The  Cluetrain 
Manifesto  (Perseus  Books,  2000).  His  new  book  is  Small  Pieces  Loosely 
Joined  (Perseus  Books,  2002).  You  can  find  his  e-zine  at  www.evident.com. 
He  can  be  reached  at  self@evident.com. 
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Film  has  the  Oscars. 


Television  has  the  Emmys. 

Music  has  the  Grammys. 

Information  Technology  has  the 

Enterprise  Value  Awards: 

As  an  executive  who  has  built  or  utilized  an  IT  system  that  delivers  both 
demonstrable  ROI  and  strategic  value  to  your  organization,  you  deserve  recognition 
and  praise.  The  CIO  Magazine  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your  company 
and  your  IT  organization  the  industry  prestige  you  deserve.  ■  Download  the  applica¬ 
tion  from  our  website  at  www.cio.com/eva  or  contact  Cristina  Sousa  at  (508)  935-4630. 

PROUDLY  UNDERWRITTEN  BY  PRESENTED  BY  CIO  MAGAZINE 

GENUiTY 


Deadline  for  entry:  May  15, 2002 
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DON'T  GET  HUNG  OUT  TO  DRY  BY  YOUR  VENDORS  By  Wayne  E.  Pollard 


Show  and  Tell 


Trade  shows  have  more  to  offer  than  a  junket  to  a  warm  place.  Here's  how  you  can 
get  more  from  that  trip  to  Las  Vegas. 
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SOME  PEOPLE  SEE  TRADE  SHOWS  AS  OPPOR- 

tunities  to  get  some  free  stuff,  like  glow-in-the-dark 
rubber  balls,  mouse  pads  and  yo-yos.  Most  of  this  stuff 
ends  up  in  your  bottom  desk  drawer  or,  in  my  case,  in 
a  box  in  the  attic.  However,  you  can  get  more  than  a 
T-shirt  out  of  your  next  trade  show. 

Maybe  you’re  asking  yourself,  Why  should  I  attend 
a  trade  show?  According  to  an  electronic  poll  of  the 
audience  at  the  2000  HR  Technology  Conference  and 
Exposition  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  people  attend  trade 
shows  for  four  reasons:  to  learn  more  about  technology, 
to  shop  for  new  systems,  to  network  with  colleagues 


and  to  visit  the  conference  location.  You  need  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  you  want  to  attend  a  particular  show. 

“Executives  in  all  corporate  staff  positions  have  to 
learn  about  technology,”  says  Bill  Kutik,  technology 
columnist  for  Human  Resource  Executive  and  cochair  of 
the  HR  Technology  Conference  and  Exposition  (the 
magazine’s  annual  trade  show)  since  it  started  in  1998. 
If  you  are  a  senior  executive,  your  corporation  will 
probably  acquire  technology  for  your  area.  Without 
your  input,  the  IT  department  will  make  the  decision 
for  you— and  your  IT  staff  doesn’t  know  your  business 
as  well  as  you  do.  By  educating  yourself  about  tech¬ 
nology,  you  can  become  part  of  the  decision-making 
process.  “Either  you  learn  enough  to  make  the  decision 
or  it  is  made  in  your  absence,”  Kutik  adds. 

Which  Show  Should  I  Attend? 

Not  all  trade  shows  are  alike;  knowing  which  ones  will 
be  worth  your  time  and  money  is  key.  Kutik  offers 
attendees  these  suggestions. 

■  Look  for  trade  shows  produced  by  experts  in  your  field 
or  by  brand  names  in  the  trade  show  business. 

■  Make  sure  the  content  closely  mirrors  your  job  issues, 
functions  and  concerns.  Check  out  the  exhibitor  list. 
Are  these  names  that  you  know  and  that  you  see  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  trade  publications  that  you  read?  A  qual¬ 
ity  show  will  feature  exhibitors  that  advertise  in  your 
favorite  trade  magazines. 

■  Note  the  special  sponsors  and  the  keynote  speakers 
in  the  brochure.  If  many  of  the  speakers  are  from  spon¬ 
sors,  the  sponsor  has  probably  paid  for  the  speaking 
slot.  “That  means  the  program  has  been  created  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  business  purpose  of  the  exhibitors  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  rather  than  the  educational  needs  of  you,  the 
attendee,"  Kutik  says. 

■  Look  for  shows  where  you  can  actively  compare  prod¬ 
ucts.  More  trade  shows  are  featuring  vendor  shoot-outs 
where  the  producer  creates  a  scenario  and  the 
exhibitors  create  demos  based  on  that  scenario.  You  can 
see  three  or  four  vendors’  products  doing  the  exact 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SARAH  WILKINS 


FIND  HI-TECH  BUSINESS 

Partnerpoint  is  a  new  internet 
exchange  helping  professionals  in 
telecommunications,  information 
technology,  e-business,  media,  and 
the  Internet  find  business  partners  — 
around  the  world  or  next  door. 


On  www.partnerpoint.org  find: 


Q  Connections  to  a 
network  of  quality 
business  organi¬ 
zations  support¬ 
ing  your  industry 


A 

#  partnerpoint.org 

Your  networking  resource  from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Quality  information 
about  companies 
and  executives 
looking  for  partner¬ 
ships  now 


Q  Partnerships 
include: 

•  Co-marketing 

•  Distribution 

•  Sales/Supplier 

•  R&D 

•  Joint  Venture 

•  Financing 


O  Tools  to  identify 
and  target  the 
kinds  of  compa¬ 
nies  you  need 


Partnerpoi  is  backed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  leading  high-tech  com¬ 
panies:  CommWorks,  Equinix,  Genuity,  International  Data  Group,  Keymind,  Lucent 
Technologies,  META  Group,  ServerVault,  Siemens,  Sun  Microsystems,  and  Tisani. 


spin  cycle 


same  thing  back-to-back,  which  lets  you  compare 
apples  to  apples.  Vendor  shoot-outs  also  help  you  com¬ 
pare  products  quickly  and  can  save  months  of  research. 

Peter  Oppenheimer  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Managers’  New 
York  affiliate.  Oppenheimer  suggests  that  attendees 
think  about  their  requirements  before  they  leave  for  the 
show.  “Ask  yourself,  What  do  I  need?  What  am  I 
working  on?  and  What  will  I  be  working  on?”  he  says. 
Oppenheimer,  who  has  attended  numerous  trade 
shows,  also  suggests  that  you  wear  comfortable  shoes— 
something  that  many  attendees  overlook. 

Here  is  some  more  advice  that  will  help  you  get  the 
most  out  of  your  next  trade  show. 

■  Go  in  prepared.  “The  advent  of  the  Internet  makes  it 
easier  for  you  to  get  a  lot  of  information  before  you 
even  step  foot  on  the  plane,”  says  Bill  Casey,  director  of 

Trade  shows  provide  a  good 
opportunity  to  meet  a  vendor's 
senior  executives  and  get  to 
know  whom  you  might  be 
doing  business  with. 


marketing  at  Flarion  Technologies,  a  Bedminster,  N.J.- 
based  technology  company  that  has  developed  an  air 
interface  for  wireless  broadband. 

■  Have  a  game  plan.  Know  which  vendors  you  want  to 
visit  and  the  order  in  which  you  want  to  see  them.  To 
save  time,  get  the  floor  plan  and  locate  each  vendor’s 
booth.  “At  a  place  like  the  Javitz  Center  [in  New  York 
City],  you  don’t  want  to  go  from  one  end  to  the  other,” 
Oppenheimer  says. 

■  Learn  all  you  can.  If  you  are  in  the  early  stages  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  system,  gather  product  information  from  the 
vendors  you  are  interested  in.  If  you  are  already  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  product,  use  the  trade  show  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  more  specific  questions  about  particular 
features.  Plan  to  watch  product  presentations,  and 
know  when  the  presentations  start.  Some  vendors  will 
tell  you  how  often  they  are  giving  presentations,  such 
as  every  hour. 

■  Make  contacts.  If  you  are  already  in  touch  with  a 
salesperson,  let  her  know  that  you  will  be  attending  the 
show  and  that  you  would  like  a  demo.  Or,  simply  ask 
a  salesperson  on  the  floor  to  give  you  a  demo  of  the 
software.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  vendor’s  product,  let 


the  salesperson  know  and  ask  for  a  follow-up  call.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  it  could  take  weeks  for  the  salesperson  to  go 
through  the  names  of  all  the  people  who  stopped  by 
her  booth  and  get  in  touch  with  you. 

Often  the  vendors’  senior  executives  will  attend  a 
trade  show.  The  trade  show  provides  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  to  meet  them  and  to  get  to  know  whom  you  might 
be  doing  business  with. 

Trade  shows  are  also  a  great  place  to  see  new  prod¬ 
ucts  vendors  are  planning  to  release.  Many  vendors 
make  new  product  announcements  at  trade  shows. 
This  is  good  if  you  are  researching  a  future  purchase. 
Vendors  use  trade  shows  to  demonstrate  the  latest  or 
upcoming  versions  of  their  software.  Keep  in  mind  that 
those  may  be  beta  versions  or  worse— vaporware.  Ask 
if  the  version  you  are  seeing  is  available  now. 

A  vendor  may  even  have  a  special  room  that  is  used 
to  show  a  select  group  of  people  new  technology.  “Ven¬ 
dors  may  show  new  technology  in  the  back  room  so 
that  the  competitors  don’t  see  it,”  Casey  says.  If  you  are 
a  serious  shopper,  ask  for  access  to  that  room. 

If  the  trade  show  you  are  attending  does  not  feature 
a  vendor  shoot-out,  go  to  each  vendor  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  and  ask  the  salesperson  to  show  you  how  the 
product  handles  a  particular  challenge. 

Be  sure  to  talk  to  the  right  person  at  the  vendor’s 
booth.  “A  lot  of  times  the  trade  show  is  staffed  with 
people  who  do  not  know  the  full  company  line,”  Casey 
says.  “You  might  get  a  marketing  person  answering 
questions  when  you  are  looking  for  something  differ¬ 
ent.”  Casey  also  says  that  if  the  trade  show  is  slow,  the 
right  person  will  have  time  to  really  delve  into  what  the 
product  does. 

If  you  attend  a  keynote  address,  approach  the 
speaker  afterward,  get  her  card,  and  get  in  contact  with 
her.  Kutik  notes  that  speakers,  who  are  often  consul¬ 
tants,  are  more  than  happy  to  give  you  their  card  and 
answer  a  whole  lot  of  questions— before  they  charge 
you  for  their  time. 

Of  course  you’d  love  to  attend  a  trade  show  in  a  great 
city  like  Paris.  However,  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
trade  show  is  to  get  educated  on  the  latest  technology 
or  to  shop  for  a  new  system,  not  to  take  an  exotic  vaca¬ 
tion.  By  keeping  this  information  in  mind,  you’ll  be  able 
to  get  more  out  of  your  next  trade  show.  But  don’t 
forget  to  get  your  yo-yo.  PI 


Wayne  E.  Pollard,  a  former  marketing  director  and  regional  sales  manager, 
can  do  many  tricks  with  a  yo-yo.  Send  column  ideas  and  comments  to 
spincycle@darwinmag.  com. 
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You've  been  mentioned  in  Darwin. 

Make  sure  this  isn't  the 
last  place  it's  seen: 


Editorial  Reprints  vs.  The  Refrigerator. 

What  better  way  to  inform  your  key 
customers  of  your  editorial  coverage 


marketing  programs.  Let  us 
enhance  your  reprints  with  your 
company's  logo,  address,  and  sales 


in  Darwin  than  through  customized 
Editorial  Reprints? 

Leverage  the  positive  impact 
of  your  editorial  coverage  by  using 
reprints  for  direct  mail  campaigns,  seminar  promo¬ 
tions,  employee  communications,  recruiting  and 


message.  Reprints  make  great 
SALES  tools  for  trade  shows,  mailings 
or  media  kits. 

Let's  face  it,  while  the  article 
looks  great  on  the  fridge,  it  will  look  much  better  in 
the  hands  of  your  customers. 


For  more  information  on  customized  editorial  reprints  in  volume  quantities,  contact  Kelly  Stickney  651-582-3834 
or  kastickney@reprintservices.com  or  visit  our  website  at  www.darwinmag.com/marketing  and  click  on  reprints. 
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TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE  By  Eric  Berkman 
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What  Is  Grid  Computing? 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  GRID  COMPUTING  HAS  BEEN 

around  for  years,  primarily  in  academic  and  research 
settings.  In  that  context,  a  grid  is  an  army  of  processors 
networked  together — either  over  the  Internet,  intranet 
or  corporate  WAN— to  handle  enormous  computing 
tasks  by  distributing  the  work  among  the  processing 
resources.  It  has  also  been  called  distributed  computing. 

Grid  computing  has  been  used  for  research  involv- 
ing  mathematical  analysis  of  extraordinary  amounts  of 
data,  such  as  in  weather  forecasting.  Quirkier  applica- 
tions  include  the  Seti@home  project,  which  analyzes 
telescopic  data  for  signals  of  extraterrestrial  life,  and  the 
Great  Internet  Mersenne  Prime  Search,  which  aims  to 
discover  the  world’s  largest  prime  number.  But  grid 
computing  is  now  gaining  a  foothold  in  private  enter¬ 
prise  as  well;  early  adopters  include  biotech  companies, 
drug  companies  and  computer-chip  manufacturers. 

How  does  grid  computing  work? 

Just  as  you  can  tap  into  a  power  grid  to  access  addi¬ 
tional  electricity  on  demand,  you  can  tap  into  a  com¬ 
puter  grid  to  access  additional 
darwinmag.com  Learn  more  about  NEW  computing  power  on  demand 

TECHNOLOGIES  at  www.darwinmag.com/learn.  using  the  cheapest  possible 

resource:  idle  processing  cycles 
on  your  existing  machines.  Basically,  you  submit  a  job 
to  the  grid  through  an  interface  on  your  computer  that 
serves  as  a  portal  to  the  grid.  Special  grid-management 
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software  accepts  the  job  and  breaks  it  down  into  hun¬ 
dreds  or  even  thousands  of  independent  tasks,  then 
locates  idle  processors  and  distributes  the  tasks  among 
them.  Finally,  it  aggregates  the  work  and  spits  out  the 
results.  The  grid’s  benefits:  It’s  more  scalable  than  using 
an  actual  supercomputer,  and  it’s  cheaper  than  just 
buying  more  and  more  hardware. 

How  does  my  company  connect  to  a  grid? 

Most  commercial  grid-computing  activity  today  in¬ 
volves  companies  using  grid-enabling  software  and 
buying  hardware  loaded  with  grid-enabling  tools  to 
build  their  own  grids  for  internal  use.  However, 
experts  predict  that  in  time,  companies  will  be  able  to 
use  service  providers  to  dip  into  a  worldwide  grid  and 
access  computing  power  on  an  as-needed  basis.  The 
utility  model  would  be  grid  computing  in  the  truest 
form,  but  until  huge  privacy,  security  and  interoper¬ 
ability  issues  are  worked  out,  it  remains  a  geek  fantasy. 

Is  grid  computing  right  for  my  company? 

It  depends.  Grid  computing  is  designed  to  handle  a  spe¬ 
cific  type  of  computing  problem  involving  algorithms 
that  can  be  broken  down  into  discrete  computational 
units  independent  of  one  another  and  that  can  be  aggre¬ 
gated  back  into  a  coherent  whole.  If  you  deal  with  such 
supercomputer  problems  on  a  normal  basis — say,  an  oil 
company  analyzing  seismic  data  to  figure  out  where  to 
drill,  or  an  investment  bank  engaging  in  financial  mod¬ 
eling  to  evaluate  risk  in  its  portfolio,  or  even  an 
automaker  working  through  the  results  of  thousands  of 
crash  tests — a  grid  might  be  worth  checking  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  grid  computing  is  not  intended  as  a  solution 
for  simple  capacity  problems  like  an  online  florist’s 
order  overloads  on  Mother’s  Day.  But  as  time  goes  by 
and  people  begin  to  understand  grid  technology  a  little 
better,  a  wider  range  of  applicability  should  emerge.  fTI 


Senior  Writer  Eric  Berkman  believes  in  geek  fantasies.  E-mail  yours  to 
learning@darwinmag.  com. 
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The  events  of  2001  have  proven 

that  America’s  business  and  IT 
organizations  are  both  adaptive  and 
strong  —  but  where  do  we  go  from  here? 


APRIL  14-16,  2002  ■  SHERATON  BAL  HARBOUR  BEACH  RESORT  ■  BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 


Get  powerful  insights  and 
actionable  ideas  from  the 
people  you  trust  the  most: 
your  CIO  peers  at  leading 
companies,  plus  thought 
leaders  on  the  economy, 
the  law,  technology  and 
business. 


Jonathan  Zittrain,  noted 
speaker  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Berkman 
Center  for  Internet  & 
Society  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  joins  us  as 
Perspectives  moderator. 


Strategies  for 

the  New  Reality 


WE’LL  TACKLE: 


■  THE  ECONOMY  How  long  and  rocky  is  the  road  ahead? 

Robert  Shiller,  Economist  and  author  of  Irrational  Exuberance 

•  IT  AND  BUSINESS  STRATEGIES  Re-align  —  on  a  continuous 
basis  —  as  the  world  keeps  changing.  A  panel  of  global  CIOs,  led  by 
Richard  W.  Swanborg,  President  and  Founder,  ICEX 

■  LEADERSHIP  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  Get  the  results  you  want 

—  from  senior  management,  peers,  and  employees. 

Dr.  Rick  Brinkman,  author,  Dealing  with  People  You  Can’t  Stand 

m  IT  BUDGETS  Learn  the  tools  and  techniques  successful  IT 
executives  use  to  set,  sell  and  manage  budgets.  A  panel  of  CIOs,  led  by 
Martha  Heller,  Director,  CIO’s  Best  Practice  Exchange 

■  LEGAL  LIABILITY  Know  where  you  and  your  company  are  vulnerable 

—  and  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

Bruce  P.  Keller,  Partner,  Debevoise  &  Plimpton 


PLUS  A  special  keynote  address  byjames  A.  Champy 
on  his  radical  rethinking  of  the  corporation  and  his 
provocative  concept  of  X-Engineering. 

AND  an  interview  on  the  role  of  the  CIO  in  a  changing 
environment  with  Kevin  Turner,  CIO,  Wal-Mart  Stores 


Strategies  for  the 


New  Reality 
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CIO  Perspectives 1  Powerful  insights.  Actionable 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  14 

8:00  am  -  1:30  pm 

Golf  Tournament 

3:00  pm  -  5:00  pm 

Registration 

6:00  pm  -  8:00  pm 
Welcome  Reception 

Meet  your  peers,  CIO  editors, 
Corporate  Hosts  and  speakers. 

8:00  pm  -  10:00  pm 

A  Night  @  the  Improv 

Hosted  by  Information  Builders,  Inc. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  15 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Registration 

8:30  am  -  8:45  am 

Welcome  &  KnowPulse  Poll 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 

Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine 

8:45  am  -  9:30  am 
Opening  Keynote: 

Is  There  Such  a 
Thing  as  Too 
Much  Security? 

JONATHAN 
ZITTRAIN,  Conference  Moderator 
Executive  Director,  The  Berkman 
Center  for  Internet  &  Society, 
Harvard  Law  School 
The  push  toward  a  more  secure 
Internet  has  been  revitalized  by 
recent  events.  Just  what  forms  will 
that  security  take?  Implications 
reach  far  beyond  combating  virus¬ 
es  and  denial  of  service  attacks. 
Almost  every  way  we  use  the 
Internet,  especially  for  commerce, 
stands  to  evolve,  as  “security”  and 
“trust"  become  the  touchstones  of 
Internet  development. 


9:30  am  -  10:15  am 

CIO  &  CFO: 

Working  Together 
for  Better  Results 

NEIL  HASTIE 
CIO,  TruServ  Corporation 
CORLISS  (CORKY)  J. 

NELSON 

Senior  Executive  Vice 
President  &  CFO, 

Ryder  System,  Inc. 

The  CIO  and  the  CFO  are  the  two 
executives  whose  domains  stretch 
to  every  corner  of  a  company  —  as 
IT  is  woven  through  every  aspect 
of  the  organization,  and  bottom- 
line  concerns  exert  greater  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  initiatives.  Regardless 
of  where  they  sit  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  chart,  the  two  will  always  have 
a  unique  relationship  —  one  inevit¬ 
ably  colored  with  tension.  A  CIO 
and  CFO  look  at  the  nature  of  the 
roles,  and  discuss  how  to  strike 
the  right  balance  between  an 
appropriate  amount  of  tension  and 
respect  —  and  why  doing  so  will 
produce  better  corporate  results. 

10:15  am  -  11:00  am 
Keeping  Up  with 
Emerging 
Technologies  in 
Turbulent  Times 
CHARLES  S.  BRENNER 
Senior  Vice  President,  Fidelity 
Center  for  Applied  Technology 
The  hardest  part  of  a  CIO’s  job  is 
trying  to  keep  up  with  emerging 
technologies.  Companies  must 
decide  whether  or  not  to  invest  in 
new  technology  development. 

Fidelity  Investments  is  one 
company  that  has  continued  to 
invest  heavily  in  innovation. 

Brenner  explains  why  his  com¬ 


pany  believes  that  an  economic 
downturn  is  the  ideal  time  to  make 
investments  in  new  technology: 
because  by  the  time  the  markets 
rebound,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
develop  the  new  technologies  and 
services  your  customers  demand 
before  your  competitors  do.  He 
also  talks  about  some  of  the  actual 
technology  directions  Fidelity  is 
currently  pursuing. 


11:30  am  -  12:15  pm 
Business  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Hosts  present  case 
studies,  technology  updates,  and 
management  practices. 

12:15  pm  -  1:45  pm 
Working  Lunch: 

The  Economy  — 

A  Special  Report 

ROBERT  J.  SHILLER 
Professor  of  Economics, 

Yale  University 
In  his  best-selling  book,  Irrational 
Exuberance,  Shiller  documented 
the  combination  of  factors  that 
drove  stock  markets  to  dizzying 
heights,  and  forecasted  the  dan¬ 
gers  associated  with  that  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  dot.com  bubble  burst, 
the  economy  quickly  slowed— and 
the  events  of  September  11th  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  a  heavy  toll  psycho¬ 
logically  and  economically.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? 


3:45  pm  -  4:45  pm 

CIO  Panel: 

Rethinking  IT  and 
Business  Strategies 

Moderator:  RICHARD 
W.  SWANBORG,  JR. 

President  and  Founder, 

ICEX 

Panelists: 

JOHN  GLASER 
Vice  President  and  CIO, 

Partners  Healthcare 
System,  Inc. 

ED  GLOTZBACH 
Executive  Vice 
President  and  CIO,  SBC 
Communications  Inc. 

How  do  you  keep  your  IT  strategy  rel¬ 
evant  and  visible  while  your  business 
undergoes  significant  change?  How 
do  you  improve  the  speed  for  setting 
an  IT  strategy  and  getting  buy-in 
from  all  your  stakeholders?  Is  there  a 
better  way  to  fund  and  quickly  de¬ 
ploy  a  new  strategic  initiative  while 
minimizing  the  risk  of  failure?  Top 
CIOs  share  their  views  and  experi¬ 
ences. 

4:45  pm  -  5:45  pm 
Legal  Liability: 

When  You  and 
Your  Company 
Can  Be  Sued 
BRUCE  P.  KELLER 
Partner,  Debevoise  &  Plimpton 
To  what  extent  are  you  and  your 
company  exposed  based  on  how 
employees  or  third  parties  interact 
with  your  IT  systems?  Do  you 
know  what  your  systems  are  really 
hosting?  A  number  of  corporations 
recently  discovered  that  their  sys¬ 
tems  functioned  as  "super  nodes” 
for  the  FastTrack  file-swapping  net¬ 
work.  Keller  examines  how  current 


2:00  pm  -  3:30  pm 

Business  Briefings 


11:00  am  -  11:30  am 

Break 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  the  form 
to  508  879-7720,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


“Great  opportunity  to  spark 
new  ideas  beneficial  to 
our  IT  organization  and 
business.” 

-A.O.  SMITH  CORPORATION 


“Sharing  knowledge  is 
critical  to  survival.  CIO 
Perspectives  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  share  with 
and  learn  from  the  best.” 

-WATSON  WYATT  WORLDWIDE 


“In  two  days  I  learned  of 
several  useful  innovations; 
we’ll  implement  the  first 
one  tomorrow.” 
-AUTOBYTEL,  INC. 


deas.  Great  networking.  The  best  ROI  for  you. 


concepts  of  organizational  liability, 
privacy  and  intellectual  property 
use  in  the  marketplace  affect  cor¬ 
porations. 

6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Reception 

The  best  place  to  get  connected, 
exchange  more  good  ideas. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  16 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Informal 
Discussion  Roundtables 

Chat  with  CIO  Magazine  editors 

I  and  your  peers  over  coffee. 

8:30  am  -  8:45  am 
Corporate  IT 
Spending  Trends  — 

Where  Are  They 
Headed? 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher,  CXO  Media  Inc. 
CIO  Magazine,  in  partnership  with 
Ed  Yardeni,  chief  investment 
strategist  of  Deutsche  Banc 
Alex. Brown,  surveys  a  panel  of 
senior  executives  on  current  and 
future  IT  spending.  Beach  presents 
an  overview  of  the  latest  results 
and  emerging  trends. 

8:45  am  -  9:45  am 
New  Tools,  New 
Approaches  to  E- 
Crime:  A  US  Secret 
Service  Briefing 
BOB  WEAVER 
Assistant  Special  Agent  in  Charge, 
US  Secret  Service, 

NY  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force 
The  Task  Force’s  approach  is 
unique  in  law  enforcement 
because  of  its  focus  on  prevention, 
education  and  partnership  with 


private  industry,  as  much  as  its 
responsibilities  for  investigation 
and  support  of  prosecution. 

Weaver,  and  Peter  Cavicchia  — 
one  of  the  members  of  his  New 
York  team  who  is  specially  trained 
by  the  USSS  to  handle  electronic 
crimes  —  provide  specific  prac¬ 
tices  and  techniques  used  by  the 
NY  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force  to 
combat  electronic  crimes,  includ¬ 
ing  forensics  techniques,  technolo¬ 
gy  tools,  and  approaches  the  Task 
Force  takes  that  are  mutually  pro¬ 
ductive  for  business  as  well  as  law 
enforcement. 

This  session  is  produced  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  National  Critical 
Infrastructure  Assurance  Office 
(CIAO)  in  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce. 

9:45  am  -  10:45  am 
Best  Practice 
Exchange:  Setting, 

Selling  and 
Managing  the 
IT  Budget 
Moderator:  MARTHA  HELLER 
Director,  Best  Practice  Exchange, 
CIO  Magazine 
BRIAN  BERTLIN 
CIO,  Washington  Group 
International 
WILLIAM  A.  CROWELL 
Former  CIO,  Meredith  Corporation 
JOHN  NORDIN 
Vice  President  &  CIO 
A.  M.  Castle  &  Co. 

TIMOTHY  WRIGHT 

CIO,  CTO  &  Senior  Vice  President, 

Global  Technology 

Terra  Lycos 

CIOs  who  want  to  see  their  pro¬ 
jects  completed  and  their  staff 


intact  understand  the  importance 
of  smart  budget  practices.  This 
panel  of  CIOs,  drawn  from  the  CIO 
Best  Practice  Exchange,  a  private 
online  network  of  senior  IT  execu¬ 
tives,  discusses  the  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  CIOs  can  use  to  set,  sell, 
and  manage  their  IT  budgets. 

10:45  am  -  11:15  am 

Break 

11:15  am  -  12:45  pm 

Business  Briefings 

1:00  pm  -  2:30  pm 

Networking  Lunch 

2:45  pm  -  3:30  pm 
The  Role  of  the 
CIO  in  a  Changing 
Environment 

A  Special  Interview  with: 

KEVIN  TURNER 
Executive  Vice  President  &  CIO, 
Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 

Turner  shares  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences  and  reflects  on  the  role  of 
today’s  CIOs  in  this  interview  with 
Editor  in  Chief  Abbie  Lundberg 


3:30  pm  -  4:30  pm 
Leadership  and 
Communications 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN 
Author,  Dealing  With 
People  You  Can't  Stand... 

As  CIOs  gain  more  prominence 
within  their  organizations,  they 
have  more  opportunities  to  inter¬ 
act  with  other  senior  executives, 
corporate  officers  and  directors. 
Dr.  Rick  helps  us  understand  the 
cause/effect  of  communications 
and  get  the  results  we  want. 


4:30  pm  -  5:30  pm 
Closing  Keynote 
X-Engineering: 

The  Next  Frontier 

JAMES  A.  CHAMPY 
Author,  X-Engineering 
the  Corporation,  Reinventing  Your 
Business  for  the  Digital  Age 
James  A.  Champy's  radical  rethink¬ 
ing  of  the  corporation  shows  it 
not  simply  as  a  single  collection  of 
processes  turning  out  goods  and 
services,  but  rather  as  part  of  a  web 
of  interacting  processes  that  include 
those  of  every  organization  involved 
in  producing  what  the  company  sells. 
His  new  book,  X-Engineering  the 
Corporation,  comes  at  a  time  when 
managers  must  look  beyond  reengi¬ 
neering  and  cross  ("x")  boundaries 
they've  never  crossed  before.  The 
way  to  thrive  defies  all  previous  mod¬ 
els;  it’s  the  next  frontier  for  dramatic 
business  performance  improvement. 

5:30  pm  -  5:45  pm 

Summary/Conclusions 

JONATHAN  ZITTRAIN 

5:45  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Keynote  Reception 

7:30  pm  -  9:00  pm 

CIO  Dinner  Under  the  Stars 


Provocative  discussions.  Case  studies.  Best  pract 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 


CiTRIX 


Information 

Builders 


Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:CTXS)  is  a 
global  leader  in  application  serving  and 
portal  software  and  services  that  provide 
personalized  access  to  any  application  or 
information  source  —  whether  Windows, 
UNIX  or  Web-based  —  through  any  device, 
over  any  connection.  Companies  worldwide 
use  Citrix  technologies  to  integrate  appli¬ 
cations,  content  and  business  processes 
into  a  pervasive  digital  environment  —  a 
virtual  workplace  —  offering  seamless  con¬ 
nectivity  and  a  consistent  user  experience 
across  the  Internet,  intranets,  extranets, 
WANs,  LANs  and  wireless  networks.  Citrix 
solutions  drive  cost  efficiency,  productivity 
and  enhanced  e-business  opportunities  by 
leveraging  existing  IT  resources  and  extend¬ 
ing  personalized  information  access  to  em¬ 
ployees,  partners,  customers  and  suppliers. 


EDS,  the  leading  global  services  company, 
provides  strategy,  implementation  and 
hosting  for  clients  managing  the  business 
and  technology  complexities  of  the  digital 
economy.  EDS  brings  together  the  world's 
best  technologies  to  address  critical  client 
business  imperatives.  It  helps  clients 
eliminate  boundaries,  collaborate  in  new 
ways,  establish  their  customers'  trust  and 
continuously  seek  improvement.  EDS, 
with  its  management  consulting  subsidiary, 
A.T.  Kearney,  serves  the  world's  leading 
companies  and  governments  in  58  coun¬ 
tries.  EDS  reported  revenues  of  $19.2  billion 
in  2000.  Learn  more  at  www.eds.com. 


Information  Builders  helps  the  world's 
leading  organizations  derive  maximum 
value  from  their  IT  investments  by  turning 
data  assets  into  meaningful  information  for 
real-time  delivery  to  all  who  impact  their 
business:  employees,  managers,  customers, 
partners,  and  suppliers.  Information 
Builders  WebFOCUS  business  intelligence 
software  solutions  make  information  easy 
to  access  and  use,  with  built-in  access  to  any 
data  and  the  ability  to  handle  all  enterprise 
reporting  requirements,  including  portals, 
OLAP,  ad  hoc,  and  information  broadcast¬ 
ing.  iWay  Software,  an  Information  Builders 
subsidiary,  accelerates  the  integration  of 
new  technologies  and  applications, 
dramatically  improving  the  success  rate  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  business  integration. 


Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Beach  Resort 

Wide  open  spaces.  Beautiful  views.  And  you  haven't  even  hit  the  beach  yet. 


Nestled  on  10  acres  of  tropical 
gardens  and  steps  away  from  a  mile 
of  sandy  beach,  the  Sheraton  Bal 
Harbour  Beach  Resort  provides  the 
perfect  setting  for  rest  and  relaxation 
The  resort  overlooks  prime  Atlantic 
shoreline  and  offers  all  the  elements 
of  a  memorable  beachfront  vacation. 

The  Lifestyle  &  Fitness  Club  offers 
many  ways  to  relax,  with  a  tempting 
mix  of  facilities  and  services  that 


includes  state-of-the  art  exercise 
equipment  and  full-service  spa. 

Enjoy  the  lagoon-style  pool  complex 
and  waterpark  or  sink  your  feet  into 
the  sands  of  Florida's  gold  coast. 

The  resort  is  conveniently  located 
between  the  Miami  and  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  airports  and  is  within  easy 
access  to  the  area’s  many  attractions, 
including  Miami's  world-renowned 
South  Beach. 


:es.  Successful  techniques.  CIO  Perspectives . 


The  Forum  for  Sharing  Knowledge 


pacificedge 

*  SOFTWARE 


Symantec,. 


Microsoft  is  the  worldwide  leader  in  soft¬ 
ware,  services  and  Internet  technologies 
for  personal  and  business  computing. 

The  company  offers  a  wide  range  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  designed  to  empower 
people  through  great  software  —  any  time, 
any  place  and  on  any  device.  Building  on 
the  popularity  of  the  Windows  operating 
system  and  the  Office  productivity  suite, 
Microsoft  is  now  focused  on  developing 
technology  for  the  next-generation  Internet. 
The  company's  .NET  platform  will  enable 
businesses  to  collaborate  to  offer  an 
unprecedented  range  of  integrated  and 
customized  solutions  —  solutions  that 
enable  their  customers  to  act  on  informa¬ 
tion  wherever  and  whenever  they  need  it. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.micro- 
soft.  com/enterprise. 


Pacific  Edge  Software  is  a  leading  provider 
of  Project  Portfolio  Management  (PPM) 
solutions  for  global  companies,  transform¬ 
ing  how  organizations  manage  and  optimize 
their  project  portfolios.  Pacific  Edge’s 
business-critical  PPM  solution,  The  Edge™ 
allows  organizations  to  balance  and  align 
projects  with  business  goals  and  strategies, 
maximizing  value  and  minimizing  costs. 

The  Edge  includes  software  products, 
professional  services,  and  a  Project  Port¬ 
folio  Management  process.  Customers 
include  industry  leaders  such  as  Airborne 
Express,  Alcon,  Costco,  Dell,  and  Johnson 
&  Johnson. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  Website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


Symantec,  a  world  leader  in  Internet 
security  technology,  provides  a  broad 
range  of  content  and  network  security 
solutions  to  individuals  and  enterprises. 
The  company  is  a  leading  provider  of 
virus  protection,  risk  management, 
Internet  content  and  e-mail  filtering, 
remote  management  and  mobile  code 
detection  technologies  to  customers. 
Headquartered  in  Cupertino,  CA, 
Symantec  has  worldwide  operations 
in  more  than  33  countries. 


WHEELHOUSE™ 

Wheelhouse  develops  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  integration  software 
that  makes  CRM  work  for  Fortune  1000 
companies.  The  company's  specialized 
software  and  services  align  and  integrate 
legacy,  analytic  and  operational  CRM 
systems,  resulting  in  reduced  front  office 
costs  and  enabling  revenue  growth. 
Wheelhouse  was  incorporated  in  September 
1999  and  is  financed  by  leading  venture 
capital  firms,  global  investment  banks  and 
strategic  corporate  investors. 
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1  ■  wm  |  SHERATON  BAL  HARBOUR  BEACH  RESORT 

BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 

If  this  is  your  first  CIO  event, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 

□  1  won't  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future 

CIO  events. 

D6ROB 

NAME 

TITLE 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations 
early  by  calling  the  hotel  between  8  am-5  pm  at  305  865-7511  and 

COMPANY 

identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the  confer¬ 
ence  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for  government/military 
participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card, 

ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 

as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  March  15, 
2002.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and  charges  are  your  respons- 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 

ibility.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within  48 
hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released 

PHONE  FAX 

from  the  CIO  room  block. 

E-MAIL  COMPANY  WEBSITE  ADDRESS 

ENROLLMENT  FEES  All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Fee  includes  conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate 

NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

Host  displays,  conference  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions 
and  entertainment.  Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  respon¬ 
sibility.  Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO 

NAME  OF  MY  COMPANION  IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM 

obligates  the  attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

WHAT  IS... 

CANCELLATION  All  cancellations  or  substitutions  must  be  made  in 
writing.  You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up 

raUR  PRIMARY  INDUSTRY? 

to  March  15,  2002  without  penalty.  A  $350  administration  fee  will  be 
imposed  for  cancellations  between  March  16-March  29,  2002.  No  refund 

fOUR  ORGANIZATION’S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 

or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  after  March  29,  2002  or  for  no 
shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right 

fOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 

to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

PAYMENT 

□  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

$1,450  if  registered  by  March  15,  2002;  $1,950  after  March  15 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another  executive  position  other 
than  those  listed  below. 

□  Check  enclosed.  Mail  to:  Executive  Programs 

CXO  Media  Inc.,  Box  D3620 

Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  Government/Military 

$1,800  if  registered  by  March  15,  2002;  $2,300  after  March  15 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your  hotel  reservations,  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

□  P.O.# 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  business  days.) 

□  MC  □  Visa  □  AmEx 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consulting 
position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This 
enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination 
of  this  category. 

ACCT.  #  EXP. 

SIGNATURE 

□  Companion  Program  $375 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  conference-related  functions. 
Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  and 
planned  companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  included. 

□  1  am  NOT  staying  at  the  Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Beach  Resort. 

NAME  OF  ALTERNATE  HOTEL 

To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  Website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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just  a  minute 


Edited  by  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


It  was  one  of  those  moments  that  almost  cost  me  my  company.  In  the 
first  few  years  I  was  blinded  by  the  passion  of  my  idea,  and  being  an 
entrepreneur,  I  thought  I  could  conquer  any  odds  single-handedly. 

But  getting  into  a  customer's  home  — that  was  a  whole  different  skill 
level  I  didn't  understand.  I  put  together  teams  so  similar  to  my  own  style 
of  managing  a  business  that  the  critical  technologies  and  operations 
didn't  really  get  addressed.  We  spent  more  money  than  we  should  have, 
we  didn't  deliver  the  furniture  in  a  timely  fashion,  we  disap¬ 
pointed  a  lot  of  customers,  and  we  overspent  on  the 
image  and  the  brand-building. 

Luckily,  I  learned  from  the  pain  of  my  mistake. 

Through  coaching  and  mentoring,  I  learned  that 
my  greatest  strength— the  ability  to  motivate,  build 
a  brand  and  sell  my  ideas  — was  also  my  greatest 
weakness. 

So  I  flipped  it  around.  I  hired  people  who  were 
not  intrigued  by  my  great  salesmanship,  who  would 
not  be  enamored  with  my  style  or  who  were  even 
turned  off  by  it.  If  I  mesmerized  them  in  the  interview, 
they  were  not  a  candidate. 

Then  I  learned  to  turn  off  the  high  beams  and  stop 
playing  the  role  of  the  enormously  charismatic 
saleswoman.  Instead  of  selling  my  own 
ideas,  I  sat  and  listened.  I  let 
people  say  no  to  me, 
and  I  accepted  it." 


-JUDY  GEORGE, 
CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO, 
DOMAIN  INC. 


April  2002 
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Dynamic 

Duo 

It's  a  powerful  one-fwo  punch  in 
managed  hosting  and  storage.  From 
super  heroes  Qwest  and  EMC. 

It’s  like  some  sort  of  creature  that  has  suffered  a 
freak  radiation  dose  and  has  grown  to  the  size  of  a 
twenty-story  building.  Digital  business  data  is 
increasing  at  an  exponential  rate,  threatening  to 
overtake  us  all.  But  that  mammoth  monster  can  be 
tamed.  And  two  super  hero  companies  stand  poised 
to  help  put  that  data’s  tremendous  powers  to  good 
use:  Qwest ®  and  EMC®. 

Information  has  become  an  extremely  valuable 
business  asset.  And  since  more  and  more  critical 
business  programs  (such  as  CRM,  ERP,  and 
SCM)  are  generating  greater  and  greater  amounts 
of  raw  digital  information,  it’s  not  surprising  that 
research  shows  data  capacity  for  most  companies 
will  have  to  double  every  8  1/2  months  just  to 
keep  up  ( Enterprise  Storage  Group,  2000). 

As  all  this  data  grows  more  vital  to  success, 
enterprises  must  be  more  cautious  of  the  growing 
threat  to  that  vitality — from  evil  hackers,  data 
corruption,  power  outages,  natural 
disasters,  and  even  the  unthinkable. 

Existing  data  architectures  must  be 
examined  for  reliability  and  security 
across  the  hosting,  storage,  and  net¬ 
work  elements  of  an  IT  environ¬ 
ment.  Data  protection  strategies 
must  be  tested.  Points  of  weakness 
must  be  eliminated. 

DIRECT  ATTACHED  STORAGE 
(DAS) -NO  LONGER  THE  ONLY 
WAY  TO  GO. 

The  old  formula  (DAS)  seemed 
invincible.  Buy  storage  and  hook  it 
up  to  your  network.  Done.  But  as 
data  sources  become  more  varied, 
companies  are  finding  that  imple¬ 
mentation  of  uniform  protection  and  access 
strategies  throughout  the  IT  architecture  can  be 
an  overwhelming  task.  The  required  expertise 
and  resources  are  difficult  to  acquire  and  often 
cost  prohibitive.  Even  if  you  do  manage  to 
squeeze  out  funds  to  design,  buy,  and  run  your 
own  high-level  data  center,  you  can  end  up  with 
a  single  point  of  failure.  One  disaster,  small  or 
large,  might  bring  business  to  a  halt. 

That’s  where  outsourced  services  swoop  in  to 
help.  By  contracting  with  an  outsourced  hosting 
or  networked  storage  (SAN  or  NAS)  provider, 


you  can  reap  the  benefits  of  the  latest,  greatest, 
most  secure,  and  accessible  data  storage  solu¬ 
tions,  without  the  costs  of  acquisition,  staffing, 
upgrading  and... you  get  the  idea. 

MANAGED,  NETWORKED  STORAGE 
FROM  QWEST  AND  EMC. 

Qwest  Communications’  suite  of  data  protection 
services  can  help  companies  create  a  reliable  and 
secure  data  architecture.  One  that  minimizes  the 
risk  of  outages,  failures,  and  security  breaches, 
while  establishing  an  effective  business  continu¬ 
ance  plan  in  the  event  of  disaster. 
From  its  twenty  global  CyberCenter 
facilities,  Qwest  delivers  state-of- 
the-art  hosting  and  services  includ¬ 
ing:  comprehensive  application 
monitoring  and  management  (to 
proactively  identify  and  solve  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  occur),  firewall 
management  (to  ensure  the  tightest 
access  security),  and  network  con¬ 
nection  monitoring  (to  keep  vital 
data  flowing  24/7/365). 

What  does  EMC  bring  to  the  fray? 
Whether  utilized  for  SAN,  NAS,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two,  their 
comprehensive  data  storage  prod¬ 
ucts  create  dynamic  /^structures — 
where  data  is  easily  accessible  regardless  of  source 
and  across  computing  platforms. 

Together,  Qwest’s  unsurpassed  hosting,  net¬ 
work,  and  security  capabilities  and  EMC-based 
storage  enable  comprehensive  mission-critical 
offerings  that  span  the  entire  data  architecture. 

FIND  OUT  MORE  TODAY. 

For  more  information  and  a  free  Aberdeen 
Group  White  Paper  on  data  protection: 

www.QwestEMC  1  .com 


DID  YOU 
KNOW?  Nearly 
half  of  planned 
and  unplanned 
downtime  is  the 
result  of  failure  or 
disruption  of  stor¬ 
age  components  or 
the  corruption  of 
data  they  contain. 

Source:  NetworkWorld 
Advertising  Supplement, 
Storage:  ROI  is  HOT,  2001 


The  Mighty  Match-Up 

Together,  QWEST  and  EMC  deliver  a 
data  storage  solution  that  can't  be  beat. 

A  recent  Gartner  Group  report  shows  that  exter¬ 
nal  storage  is  growing  at  a  104  percent  compound 
annual  rate,  and  will  grow  to  more  than  3.8  mil¬ 
lion  Terabytes  by  2005.  To  keep  all  of  those  ones 
and  zeros  ready  for  use  at  a  nanosecond’s  notice 
takes  a  storage  management  solution  that  is 
adaptable  to  whatever  demands  come  its  way. 

SUPER  STORAGE 

EMC’s  Symmetrix®  and  CLARiiON®  families  of 
products  are  server-agnostic  in  design,  consolidat¬ 
ing  information  across  computing  platforms. 
When  managed  by  Qwest  Storage  Services,  these 
solutions  can  transform  a  company’s  data  from  a 
cost  item  into  a  mission-critical  asset. 

SUPER  STORAGE  SERVICE 

From  their  world-class  CyberCenter™  facilities 
which  are  connected  to  their  OC-192  IP 
Network*,  Qwest  offers  hosted  customers  a  com¬ 
plete  spectrum  of  managed  storage  solutions. 
These  Storage  Services  include: 

•  Point-in-Time  Copy — Available  for  rapid 
restore  and  for  preventing  performance  degrada¬ 
tion  during  data  queries,  warehousing,  and 
batch  processing. 

•  Non-Disruptive  Backup — Creates  tape  backups 
of  point-in-time  copies,  so  databases  can  remain 
active  during  the  backup  window. 

•  Managed  Tape  Backup — Copies  live  data  from 
server  to  tape. 

It’s  no  secret  that  managed  storage  networking 
can  provide  a  real  competitive  advantage  by  mak¬ 
ing  data  more  accessible,  regardless  of  medium 
and  application.  It  can  also  boost  a  company’s 
ROI  by  cutting  key  costs  associated  with  storage, 
such  as  management  and  personnel  expenses. 

*  For  access  to  a  server  hosted  in  a  Qwest  CyberCenter  facil¬ 
ity  located  in  CO  or  WA  or  provision  of  certain  other  Internet 
based  services  in  the  states  of  AZ,  CO,  LA,  ID,  MN,  MT,  ND, 
NE,  NM,  OR,  SD,  UT,  WA  and  WY,  Qwest  utilizes  a  separate, 
required  Global  Service  Provider  (GSP)  that  supplies  connec¬ 
tivity  to  the  global  Internet. 
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ride  the  light  ,/S 
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MAYBE  “CUSTOMER  SERVICE” 

SHOULD  BE  MORE  THAN  OWE 

DEPARTMENT. 

When  everyone  focuses  on  customers,  something  amazing  happens:  departments 
communicate,  questions  get  answered,  and  products  keep  moving.  That’s  why  the  mySAP™ 
Customer  Relationship  Management  solution  links  customers  with  your  complete 
organization.  It  keeps  data  consistent  across  all  touch  points  and  it’s  the  only  CRM  solution 
that  integrates  with  all  other  business  processes,  so  it  shortens  sales  cycles  and  lowers  costs. 
Which  means  your  customers  won’t  be  waiting  around  for  good  service,  they’ll  be  too  busy 
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